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at the International Exhibition, 
and in some cases within our 
knowledge are devoting to it 
lon } much time andattention. The 
task is an onerous one: do what they may, 
the juries can scarcely hope to give entire 
satisfaction, and we would, therefore, bespeak 
for them the consideration of those interested 
in the inquiry. Asa matter of course, all the 
discussions and decisions of the juries are to be 
considered strictly confidential, and are on no 
account to be divulged until the award has 
become final. We may, however, without 
impropriety, explain what the juries really have 
to do, and the way in which they are to do it. 
There are, as our readers: know, thirty juries, 
one for each of the thirty classes into which 
the articles exhibited have been divided,—and 
these juries are formed into six groups. Each 
jury has a chairman, and has elected from its 
own body a deputy-chairman and a reporter, 
the duty of the latter being, as the title 
tells, to draw up a report upon the 
class of subjects submitted to his jury. 
These reports will be published, and, if pro- 
perly made, will describe the state of industry 
of all nations, and form a permanent record of 
the Exhibition itself, The juries have to award 
two medals, the medium size (to be called the 
“Prize Medal’) and the large medal. The 
small medal has been withdrawn, and will be 
disposed of by the Royal Commissioners,— 
probably presented to those who, although un- 
rewarded by the juries, are thought to deserve 
acknowledgment for assistance afforded by 
them. When a jury has decided on its awards, 
these awards will have to be submitted to a 
meeting of all the juries in the same group for 
confirmation : they will then go to the council 
of chairmen, to secure uniformity of action, and 
will become final so soon as the latter report 
re they are in conformity to the rules laid 
wn, 

The great medal is to be awarded by the 
council of chairmen only, upon the recom- 
mendations made to that body by the juries : 
each jury must obtain the sanction of its own 
group of juriestoitsrecommendation of the great 
medal before the council of chairmen can take 
the recommendation into consideration. This 
medal is to be given only for very pre-eminent 
and indisputable merit; and the number dis- 
tributed will be small. The medals, we may 
add, are to be awarded for excellence only, 
Without reference to countries, or to degrees in 
the same kind of merit. Instructions as to 
the grounds on which, according to the class, 
medals are to be awarded, have been given to 
the juries ; but to these we need not refer. The 

n members of the different juries seem 
to fall very readily into work. 

The Exhibition increases in attractiveness, 
and is daily thronged to the tune of eighteen 
‘rt twenty thousand pounds per week. Whe- 
ther or not the crowd will be much greater 





it is opened at a shilling is a question, | fo 


*xcepting on particular occasions, such as the 





arrival of excursion trains.* We do not anti- 
cipate that there will be any inconvenient pres- 
sure. 

Continuing our notice of detached portions 
of the wondrous collection (the difficulty of 
grasping which seems to become more, rather 
than less, difficult on increased acquaint- 
ance with it), let us walk over to the 
north side, to what is called the Fine-Art Court. 
On entering this division,—and in doing so 
you may notice, though the taste displayed be 
not the purest, the vases and pedestals by 
Decesare, Fortunato Testo, and other stone 
carvers of Malta,—the first prominent object 
is the Cradle, executed by Mr. Rogers, from a 
design by his son, for her Majesty. It is 
carved in Turkey box-wood, in the style of the 
Renaissance, and is an exceedingly elegant 
production, with nothing for poor baby to 
knock its head against or tear its hands: and 
this is more than can be said of some of the 
most beautiful of the foreign furniture, which is 
singularly ill adapted for the purpose, although 
very beautifully executed. There are many 
other specimens (mostly well known) of the skill 
of Mr. Rogers, some of them very beautiful. 

Close to these are some exquisite carvings 
by T. W. Wallis, of Louth, to our notion the 
finest things of the sort that have been pro- 
duced in modern times. A bird and bough 
of ivy, beneath his large group of flowers 
(which he calls Spring), should be especially 
noticed. Until now he has been working 
almost unknown in his native town, but will not 
do so longer. “Spring” is cut out of two 
blocks, and has 1,000 buds and flowers. Notice 
the bird’s nest behind the bramble,and the old 
bird flying in to feed the young ones. 

Near these specimens of carving by Rogers 
and Wallis, are some works in burnt wood, 
by J. Mitchell, jun., of Clapham. One is from 
Rupert’s Executioner of John the Baptist,— 
another from the Chapeau de Brigand, of 
T. Uwins, R.A. : 

Here are various specimens of marble ena- 
melling on board, by Mr. Ingram, of Isling- 
ton, Birmingham, a decorator. These are 
worked in at 2s.a foot. A white enamelled 
door, with coloured figures in the panels, also 
exhibited, deserves attention. The framework 
of this article is of mahogany. The wood in 
the preparation, if resinous or knotty, is first 
freed of these defects by the insertion of new 
pieces. The whole is then compressed and 
roughed for the first layer of the enamel, which 
is ultimately scoured and polished with sand. 
The only novelty in this process seems to be 
that the work is done without heat, which is 
used in Magnus’s patent, A specification has 
been taken ont for a patent. A mode of 
painting in oil, on silk, without previous pre- 
paration by size or otherwise, is shown by the 
same exhibiter, in shape of ornamental slips or 
panels for interior decoration. Not far off is 
shown a process by Mr. D. D. Yeo, of Ash- 
burton, of oil painting on velvet, for chair, 
sofa, and ottoman covers, &c., whereby it is 
said the velvet retains its elasticity and soft- 
ness, and can be washed or brushed without 
injury. 

Next comes “red earthenware,” in holiday 
attire,—a vase manufactured by Mr. H. Min- 
ton, F.S.A., from a design by Mr. C. B. Allen. 
Here, too, are various specimens of embossed 





* During the first three weeks of the annual exhibition 
of the Art-Union of London, when a ticket is neo 
a eer rooms are he ce Ae o br - 
in fourth week is open: public ver- 
tisement, comparatively few persons come. é 








leather, hung upon the north wall of the court, 
Some of the patterns are richly coloured, gilt, 
and silvered. This art does not make much 
progress. Amongst them hangs a clever de- 
sign for a tomb, by Mr. Truefitt, architect, 
wherein iron and porcelain are brought 
into use. On the table beneath is a mat ma- 
chine, newly invented, for wiping shoes, with 
rows of brushes turned by a crank and issuing 
through an open grating. Beside it is a carved 
clock from the Irish bogs, the material of the. 
carving being bog yew wood, An’ amateur 
turner, Mr. A. Salomons, here exhibits. a 
restoration and repair of a eurious ancient. 
ornament in ivory. It contains some speci-. — 
mens of fine old engine turning, as well as 
what may be called’a novelty in common 
turning. 

Near some bassi relievi, by various designers, 
is a curious design for a book-cover, carved in: 
card-board, with a pen-knife, by Mr. Walter 
Blackett, of Islington, arehitect. 

A groom—albeit an Etonian groom—(C. 
French), exhibits an attempt at carving leaves 
and flower cup, in the formof a pair of candle- 
sticks. Near these is a noticeable specimen. 
of iron work, in form of a large lily, under a 
glass shade, by E. Crook, of Carnaby-street. 

In the body of the court are a variety of 
articles in alabaster, exhibited by Mr. E.. 
Norchi, of King William-street, Strand; a Bac- 
chanalian vase ; a copy.of the Warwick vase in 
serpentine marble; two vases in agate, after. 
the antique, and 7 feet 6 inches high. 

Here also is, a model of the “ Great Victoria. 
Pyramid,” connected with a projected national. 
cemetery on Woking-common, and designed: 
to contain 5,000,000 coffins, and when com- 
pleted, to be 100 feet higher than the great: 
pyramid of Egypt! A section exhibits 94 
stages of catacombs on a base of 18 acres, 
which, multiplied by the several stages, will 
realise nearly 1,000 acres, to be redeemed from 
the cloud-land over head, as the building pro- 
gresses upwards into the void space above the 
earth. The material of the pyramid is to be 
brick, with granite facing, and the approach 
through a lofty Egyptian portal. Zigzag 
planes would lead by gradual ascent to the top, 
and there would be a central shaft with tubes, 
to ventilate the catacombs. The pyramid is 
to be surrounded by cenotaphs, columns, obe- 
lisks, groves, and terraced walks. Mr. Thomas 
Willson, of Leicester, architect, is the designer 
and projector. We have a strong feeling in 
favour of committing “ earth to earth.” 

Messrs. Bailey and Son, of Gracechurch- 
street, exhibit a good specimen of casting in 
iron for gallery fronts, staircases, &c. 

Observe, here, a specimen of minute carving, 
—the hawk and butcher bird, by Mr. James 
Batsford, of Warwick. This specimen is exe- 
cuted from one small block of lime-tree, and 
is intended for close inspection as a strict copy 
of nature. 

Some “ printing on glass” appears to have 
rather a crude effect. There ie a specimen of 
enamelled glass, in imitation of glass mosaic, 
by Mr. H. Ethrington, of Pimlico, draughts- 
man ; and in another part of the fine-art court, 
is a display of glass mosaic, in tables, pier 
and console tables, candelabra, and pedestals, 
with crests and armorial bearings, by Mr. 
G. H. Stevens, decorative artist in mosaic, 
Vauxhall-gardens. 

Beside these mosaics are two slabs for tables, 
exhibited by Prince Albert. These are de- 
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sigtied by Mr. L. Gruner, in the Cinque Cento | overlooked when speaking of some other 


style, and executed by Mr. T. Woodruff, at 


Bakewell, in Derbyshire stones, in imitation of 


the Florentine Mosaic. The stones, varied in 
hut, are inlaid on a black ground, in shaded 
figates of birds, flower forms, vases, setpents, 
scrolls, circles, and discs. Crossing the floor 
of the court, we note some sombre engravings 
On black marble, by Mrs. Rayner, of Berners- 
street, ahd near them a specimen of the mode 
of transferring prints to steel plates, by Mr. S. 
Russell, of Gravesend, and @ little further on 
sonte illustrations of the application of white 
marble, as & material on which to paint minia- 
tures, exhibited by Mr. ‘T. Carrick, of Mon- 
tag ue-street, the inventor. 
Amongst the models-of buildings is one, in 
the pith of the common rush used for rash- 
lights, of the west front of Exeter Cathedral, 
made by a lady—-Mrs. Kingdon ; and there are 
others;—of the Royal Arch, Dundee, an odd 
vagary; Tynemouth Castle and Tintern Ab- 
bey (coloured in natural tints), by Captain E. 
Morgan, Royal Artillery; Farm, by Mr. H. S. 
Merrett, of Fetter-lane, architect; Tudor Villa 
—an Byylish home of 19th century, designed 
by @ Jadyy and with many lady-like touches 
about it, bat made by Mr. E. Sayers, of 
Wandsworth, builder; a Temple, by Mr. H. 
Fulton, designed to:show a new order of archi- 
tecture, with some mysterious instructions for 
turning it inside out attaghed to it, which were 
apparently intended for those who unpacked 
it, and not for the public; York Minster, by Mr. 
Jolin Middleton, of Darlington, architect ; St. 
Peul’s Cathedral, by Mr. H. Scollick, of Bir- 
mingham, cut with a penknife out of:card- 
board, and composed of 50,000 pieces ; another 
of St. Paul’s; on a larger scale, and also in 
cafd-board, by Mr. T. Wilby, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s liospital; proposed County Courts at 
Newcastle-on-'I'yne, by) Mr. R. Grainger ; 
chapel on plan of the choir of St. Mary Temple, 
by Mr. Wm. Bardwell, of Westminster, archi- 
tect; another of York Minster, cut with pen- 
knife out of card-beard, by Mr. James Dick- 
enson, Limehouse; Royal Exchange, London, 
and The Monument, in cork, by a cork cutter} 
in Eastcheap, Mr. T. Smith, jun. 

In the nave, opposite the Fine Art Court, 
are also models,--of St. Nicholas’s Church, 
Hamburg, as now being built, by Mr. G. G. 
Scott, architect—a large one exhibited by Mr. 
Stephen Salter, of Hammersmith, as modeller ; 
Church of St, Nicholas and St. Mary, recently 
erected at Wilton,— architects, Messrs. Wyatt 
and Brandon—same modeller ; County Assize 
Courts, recently erected at Cambridge—same 
architects and modeller. 

A little farther west is a very large model of 
St. Stepheh’s Church, at Leverbridge, near 
Bolton, built entirely of Ladyshore terra cotta, 
of which material are also composed the prin- 
cipal portion of the interior fittings, as the 
pulpit, organ-screen, benches, &c. - Mr. E. 

‘Sharpe, architect. The model is of the same 
material. 

Other models in this part of the nave are, 
one of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s orchestra, 
of 700 performers, at Exeter Hall, and one of 
Dinting Vale Viaduct, on the Sheffield and 
Manchester Railway, Mr. A. S. Jee, engineer. 
The brass lectern for the choir of Hereford 
Cathedral, designed by Mr. Cottingham, and 
manufactured by Mr. Thomas Potter, South 
Molton-street, is also here, together with the 


brasses close by. 

While rambling through courts and gal- 
lertes, before quitting the building, after some 
hours’ hard work, we could not help drawing 
out our note-book again, to add a notice of the 
splendid electro-deposit for the House of Lords 
of the warlike figure of Geoffry Earl of ‘Glou- 
cester, by Westmacott. The mould whence 
this extraordinary electrotype was taken was 
a hegative, made, it is said, of a composition 
of gutta percha, gelatine, &c., into which, of 
course, was poured the copper solution whence 
the deposit was made. Foreign artists, it 
seems, unahimously admit this figure to be a 
triumph of art: the statue can now be 
made and sold in any number at 200 
guineas each. Mr. Henry Elkington was the 
electrotypist. ‘There is also in the same divi- 
sion (west end of south gallery of west nave) 
a similar electrotype of the death of Tewdric, 
King of Gwent, modelled by Mr. Evan Thomas. 

A little farther along this gallery, by the 
way, (at Garrard’s) may be seen Mr. Brassey’s 
testimonial—a large silver-gilt salver, with 
miniature portraits of eminent engineers, &c. 





The following communications relate to the 
same all-engrossing subject, the Great Exhibi- 
tion. 


Examples of Cement outside—In connec- 
tion with the Great Exhibition, I would beg to 
call your attention to a few things, the first of 
which purports to be a trial of the strength of 
Portland cement by means of a beam erected in 
hollow brick awd cement. If this were all the 
constructors would certainly be entitled to 
due credit, as far as the breaking weight is con- 
cerned, when the requisite trial comes to be 
made; but if we look a little farther, we shall 
soon see that no less than four courses of the 
brickwork of the said beam are interwoven in 
every course, and under every brick, with 
strong hoop-iron, making the whole experi- 
ment a mete farce. I really must protest 
against this on the part of others, who 
have given this cement a fair and bend fide 
trial. I really think the Royal Com- 
missioners should have the whole deception at 
once removed. Their next-door neighbours, 
whoexhibit an enormous flag of the Portland ce- 
ment, expressly paint onthe back, “‘noiron used.” 
I would next call your attention to a statue of 
Richard I. or Coeur de Lion, erected at the 
west end of the building, out on the sward, 
which is such an exceedingly ornamental and 
artistic work, that I think the Royal Commis- 
sioners would erect a monument to their present 
triumph by the purchaseand retention of it: how- 
ever, if they should ol ject, and Lord Seymour 
would allow of its remaining, I propose that it be 
purchased by public subscription. I should be 
most happy to forward asovereign as my mite to- 
wards the desired object. 
tion in conclusion : a granite column has been 
contributed from the quarries of the Duke of 
Cornwall, which, after the Exhibition, will be 
useless. Now, I would propose the erection 
of this on Constitution Hill, as near the spot 
as possible where the lamented Sir Robert 
Peel met with tle sad fall which ended in his 
death. ‘The column is pretty, appropriate, and 
ornamental, and I think no monument could 
be better placed than where the lamentable 
accident occurred. ‘The sentiment embodied 
in the idea of the eldest son of Her 
Majesty erecting a monument to her Prime 
Minister, to me seems truly English.—H: B. 

Waterproof Bricks and Tiles.—The mahy 
evils arising from damp houses, induced me 
some twenty years since to turn my attention 
to that important subject. The hollow brick 
presented itself to my notice, but I found 
(under myn | arrangements) it was a 
conductor of damp, and, therefore, aban- 
doned the idea (other parties have since intro- 


public): after various experiments my 


patentforwaterproof bricks and tiles, so that oy, 
dwellings can be made dry and warm, 
and healthy. 
this invention in the Exhibition of all Nat; 
sec. 3, class 27. 
After a very careful investigation, I fing 
One Malme brick absorbs 62 ounces of water, 


3, White Sussex a», 58 i 
»» - second nn” we os 
; » red facing yo ll ” 
” picking ” 50 ” 
»» stock oe ae ~ 


| _ Bricks, after being waterproofed, wil] not 
absorb TEN GRAINS. The properties are no 
affected by the atmosphere, and therefore 
should supersede all means used for resisting. 
damp, such as stucco, cements, hollow bri 
&c. The expense of waterproofing bricks jg 5 
small, they can be used for building dwelling 
houses, baths, tanks, reservoirs, railway tun. 
nels, and every description of work where itis 
necessary to keep out water and resist damp, 
J.T.S, 


EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE, 


As the most accurate knowledge of thy 
alphabet and grammar of a language jig not 
literature, but a step in literature, from which 
the scholar proceeds to prose or verse compo. 
sition or to rhetoric, so in architecture a know. 
ledge of orders and styles is but a step tothe 
study of those principles and laws of design, 
by the exercise of which the student is enabled 
to express his ideas in stone or brick with a. 
greater or less distinctness; and as in the 
former we must do fo violence to the essentiil 
spirit of the language, but duly respect ite 
idiomatic peculiarities of structure; so in the. 
latter. we should use the elements with a just 
appreciation of the genius of the style which 
we have adopted. 

This subject is not the less momentous that 
many celebrated writers on architecture have 
said but little, or been altogether silent upon, 
it. Some architectural writers, it is to be 
feared, knew little of the philosophy of the 
art, however gifted in other ‘respects, 
who from mathematical skill ‘were eminent im 
the structural department, had not: the poetic 
soul; and it is necessary that we make the 
distinction, if we would profit fully by their 
works. Wren’s geometrical and constructive 
talents, it is probable, greatly preponderated 
over his artistic feeling. ‘To make a truly 
great architect requires, I suspect, a very rate 
concurrence of qualities—one which the world 
has seldom seen. Plato, when he declared that 
a great architect was a rarity in Greece, needed 
probably no extravagant notion of what com 
stitutes one, to lead him to the conclusion. 
That the subject of expression has been 8 
slightly recognised by modern architects is 
surprising, when we consider how mat 
and diversified are the uses of our edifices. 
The definite expression of the divers ideas 
of their destination is a quality parallel wi 
the development of the story in a history of 
scripture piece, or of the subject or sentiment 
ofapoem. That there isscope in architecture 








One more sugges- Mot only for the exercise of imagination 


feeling, by which genius may charm the eye 
and move the heart, but that it is capable 
reflecting various shades of purpose, we of 
only look back upon the origin and history # 
the art to be assured. 

The principle of expression was broadly Te 
cognised by the Greeks in their original inst 
tution of, and division of their system into, 
the different ordere, and by the Romans ane 
revivalists in their mixtures and modifications; 
The Greek orders are themselves so many ®. 
ferent signs or og greee~ of ex sence ; 
representatives. of positive qualities, 8°). 
along with the different proportions of pe 
columniations and ‘areades ‘and pediments a8 
adjusted’ by them or their successors, a 
various dimensions of apertures according € 
the order, and the congraity of the parts os 
each order, the character and é 
which admirably cortespond to that of its ere 
portion and forms, and to no other, assert pe 
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i etic distribution and decoration a 
on -— gradation of character, and of de- 
yeloping all the requisite qualities from mas- 
culine grandeur and sublimity to feminine 

nce and grace. ‘The ancients adapted 
their edifices to their destined purpose, and 
ve them their decorative character in unison 
with that purpose. The embellishments of 
the temples harmonised with the nature and 
fanctions, or expressed the qualities of the 
deities to which they were dedicated... The 
temples of Jupiter, Minerva, Mars, Hercules, 
were, according to Vitruvius, to be of the 
Doric Order, which bore: striking analogy to 
the characters and actions of these divinities. 
The temples of Diana and Juno were Ionic, 
the order in which elegance and majesty are 
blended ; while Flora, Venus, and the Naiads 
were honoured by the Corinthian, the elegance 
of its exquisite and delicate members, orna- 
ments, profiles, lower and foliage ornamentation 
rendering it a fit representative of such exquisite 
conceptions. Pro ably, even im their general 
forms, the nature and office of the deity was 
considered, and expressed symbolically in their 
plans. ‘The temples of Vesta were circular. 
The Pantheon, consecrated to all the gods, 
symbolised completeness or entirety by its 
rotundity,. Why.we must not employ the 
ornamental resources of architecture indiscri- 
minately, or give the same character or degree 
of richness to every building alike, two reasons 
might be assigned: 1st, the innate love of variety 
requires a diversity of beautiful forms for its 
gratification ; 2ndly, the sense of propriety 
dictates that each building should have a 
character appropriate to its use. 

The word “ beauty ” is often used to express 
the entire merit of a building, inclading me- 
chanical excellence, solidity, truthful adapta- 
tion or fitness, ‘and the rest; and certainly a 
building cannot be perfectly beautiful, or give 
full satisfaction to the mind, unless faultless in 
all topo as well as — and artistic 
qualities. But the term “ beauty” is gene- 
rally confined to the quality or property in an 
object. that, independent of fitness, excites 
pleasing or agreeable emotions. A building 
may be erected with attention to accommoda- 
tion and stability only, and if these be ob- 
tained, it possesses a species of beauty, and 
excites proportionate admiration; but this is 
not beauty in the esthetic sense, or what is 
generally understood by the word, and. the 
absence of this quality or property destroys 
its claim to be considered as architecture, 
which is very properly defined as “the art of 
the beautiful in building.” It is quite absurd 
to deny the existence of absolute beauty in the 
proportions ef the Greek orders, independent 
of that arising from fitness, and to refer the 
laws of taste to the principle of utility: as 
well. deny ithe existence of beauty in the 
human form and face, for the principles 
that rule there are identical with those of 
architecture, The evidence of design in an 

ject, the correct adaptation of its form and 
sttucture to a definite end, is not sufficient 
to constitute that object beautiful. That 
beauty may be distinguished from utility eould 
easily be shown. ‘Take a drinking-cup of the 
Plainest cylindrical form: its vertical section 
a not one line of grace, yet is this cup as 

fitted to its end and as useful as one 
modelled after the most exquisite antique vase. 
ature has recognised the distinction in her 
— of : wate a ether objects. 
; sthetic ing and taste she exhibits 
in the contour of those parts of the human 

Ya for example, that meet the eye,— I mean 
' ’ exterior generally ; and what seeming utili- 
‘arian indifference to beauty inthe interior or 
ee portions. In one every thing gives 
fi ~ utility, while the other is cast in the 
— Rares symmetry and grace. There 

* » Some thiggs, so inauspicious is the 
hature of their office, that, when adapted fully 

are incapable of much real beauty of an 

tract kind ; while in others, on the contrary, 
 Searcely militates against beauty at all. 

pre-e sea examples might be given of this, and 
Pe ker: or designer would, I think, 
which ase their-truth : a chair is an article 
» to be of any real use, cannot be made 





‘im its. general shape, hor orna- 





mental in detail: a loo-table, though more 
susceptible of elegance of form and embellish- 
ment, is still under this ban of ugliness; but 
on such objects as bookcases and sideboards 
artistic feeling may have full exercise, and 
nearly all the resources of decoration may be 
lavished, 

Works of architecture are to be as beautiful 
as the general form dictated by considerations 
of utility is capable of, and we are satisfied 
with such qualified beauty, for admiration of its 
fitness enters into and blends with our appre- 
ciation of its esthetic properties. There are 
some forms of objects that are dictated by 
utility, which would not on any other grounds 
be chosen ; but once chosen as fittest for use, 
it is the business of the desizner to give them 
all the beauty of which they are susceptible; 
while there are others, which, though utility 
has had full voice in their design, and done its 
utmost, are beauty’s own. Some objects of 
extreme utility seem as if the principles of 
beauty and elegance alone had been consulted 
in their formation. The geometrical stair and 
staircase, for instance, in an important and 
spacious building, is one of those fortunate 
creatures of art. Where there is sufficient 
space, beauty may reign unmolested in the de- 
sign of the-staircase. Beauty, lightness, a 
fairy-like magnificence and elegance, may at 
once enter into its composition. There are 
other objects in which utility appears equally 
innocent of interfering with the conditions of 
beauty,—in which both seem to reign supreme : 
one, though without the sphere of civil architec- 
ture, might be named: a first-rate sailing vessel 
orship of war in full rig, perhaps the most spirit- 
stirring sight on which the eye could rest, is 
as charming an object as if made only to please 
the eye, and zesthetic grace had been the sole 
aim of the designer. 

Generally speaking, objects that are of 
great utility in architecture may be made 
beau:iful in form, and aré susceptible of a high 
decoration—or will, of any form, conduce to 
effective light and shade, as is the.case with 
porticoes, door canopies, balconies, &c.; and 
there is scarcely any architectural feature that 
utility demands, that may not be made beauti- 
ful by a skilful hand. ‘Convenience and com- 
fort must come before beauty. Beauty is a 
want of our nature, but the desire for it does 
not arise until our physical wants are satisfied. 
We must be comfortable before we can enjoy 
either the divine poem or the gorgeous picture, 
or look round with complacency upon the 
proportions and decoration of our abode. 
The sacrifice of utility to beauty is, therefore, a 
reversal of the natural order of things; it is 
not only an outrage upon taste, but a violation 
of common sense. 

Beauty is an abstract quality distinct from 
expression—a quality per se, and is obtained 
by two means,—Ist, by general form and pro- 
portion; and, 2ndly, by ornamentation, or the 
superaddition of embellishment. And expres- 
sion of character is neither less nor more than 
rightly employing these means, properly draw- 
ing upon and using the decorative resources 
of architecture, which becomes a hieroglyphic 
language in developing and embodying vari- 
ous qualities, as grandeur and sublimity, or 
richness and elegance, grace and magnificence, 
and all the intermediate grades. And an 
edifice cannot be said to be beautiful in 
the high, intellectual sense of the word 
unless a truthful and definite character 
has been given to it. Expressiveness in 
architecture is as much superior to abstract 
or esthetic beauty as what is called in- 
tellectual is superior to mere physical beauty, 
and, indeed, bears striking analogy to that 
lofty order of beauty which a noble heart and 
brilliant genius stamp upon the countenance. 

Character in a building is a positive quality; 
a sterling and intrinsic virtue; it informs and 
instructs, while abstract beauty merely pleases. 
Truth is “the summit of being,” and the 
marriage of beauty and truth is the ultimatum 
of art. A well characterised structure, a 
truthful architectural production, is the repre- 
sentative ofa fact, and it becomes thought and 
feeling in the mind of the observer. It is 
organised idea and sentiment, and will ap- 
pear “‘to share the life of things; whereas 


-artistic expression. 





a building designed without reference to its 
purpose is an object detached—an intellectual 
nonentity ; having no meaning, it stands for 
nothing, it represents nothing; it. is‘stone and 
wood and lime cut off from nature, an out- 
cast from intellect and. law. 

_Expression in architecture is given by three 
different means—viz. lst, By truthful adapta-: 
tion of form and arrangement of the parts to: 
the destined purpose of the edifice; 2ndly, 
By form, and proportion, and general style of 
decoration under the guidance of analogy;: 
and, 3rdly, By allegory, i.e. smybolic sculp- 
tural illustration, 

The first medium of expression is trathful- 
ness of plan,—the having both horizontal and 
vertical divisions and subdivisions of an edi- 
fice in all respects true to the requirements 
and necessities of the institution for which it’ 
was reared; or adapted to its uses whatever its 
object or degree of importance; adding i 
irrelevant, omitting nothing that is nece ’ 
and hiding nothing but what decency forbi 
to be exposed. Exact adaptation of form to) 
purpose is the most direct element of expres-, 
sion, and assists more largely than is —s 
supposed in characterising the structure. It. 
is an essential,—nay, the foundation of ali 
Utility or necessity called 
for the building, and the building, if the archi- 
tect has faithfully responded to that call, will, 
in the absence of artistic expression, generally 
hint at the purpose. In most cases where fit- 
ness is thus attended to, the expression is in a- 
great measure given,—the character of the 
edifice is half formed. Without it, the most 
energetic or judicious employment of the dedo=- 
rative resources of the art is vain: parts which: 
are essential to the use are essential to an @ 
propriate expression ; and a cause of failure in 
giving this quality is a neglect of the principle 
to which I refer. Essential parts are disguised | 
or concealed, while unessential ones, that must : 
be mute or false in expression, are added. df 
we were more truthful generally, we should be : 
more expressive. Our roofs, for instante, 
must generally be inclined, and are inclined, 
in this climate; but we hide the fact by» 
hipping. There is no sufficient reason for- 
this. A pedimentis the natural termination of 
an inclined roof, but roofs of ordinary houses 
are generally treated as if the pediment were 
no feature in architecture, or, at least, as #f it’ 
were an objectionable one, for there is quite-a * 
struggle to avoid it. Now itis not only a re 
cognised architectural feature bequeathed us . 
by Greek and Roman, but one of the most 
picturesque we have. ‘The picturesque is a 
needful element of expression in domestic 
buildings, and truthfulness of treatment im 
design will assist us to originate.it; nay, will . 
itself suggest or produce it.* Whether or not, 
we should never, for any purpose, hide a 
necessary feature of our buildings, even to 
obtain the severe outline of temple architecture. | 
We pay but a poor compliment to Greek art 
when we sacrifice common sense at its shrine, 
and make ita mask to conceal our English 
habits and way of life. The ancients them- 
selves made no such blunders; they availed 
themselves to the utmost of the labours of : 
their predecessors; but they imitated in the 
right spirit, and adapted their buildings to 
their own purposes in all their peculiarities. 
We need not the affectation of antique temple, 
or of any class of building whatever. As to’ 
the detail, the Greek and Roman mouldings 
and indivisible ornaments are to be recognised 
as elements only—as words or letters of the’ 
art,—characters of expression—and as such 
they will suit our purposes; and having the 
same relation now to the human mind and” 
feeling, and to universal nature, that they had © 
two thousand years ago, they will look as well . 
in London or Liverpool as they did in Athens 
or Corinth. ; 





* This is almost the ag 2 me ny of doing it. The oe 
turesque is a quality very difficult to create: in which itis 
vain to attempt to emulate nature. It exists in perfection 
ofly in her works, and can ly be designed in any 
sogre ; and though it is a most le species of 
in domestic architecture, asit takes the strongest hold of the 
ions, it is best, after that trathfulness of arrangement 
which I have recommended, to ‘leave the rest to time and 
weather. Those who attempt to design the picturesque 
generally overdo it, and run into the fantastic and un-. 
meaning. 
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The second medium of expression is form 
and proportion, and general style of decora- 
tion under the guidance of analogy. ‘The 
purpose of each edifice will suggest what 
character of ornament and general proportion, 
and what degree of decoration it should have. 
This department of the language of archi- 
tecture, unlike the former (viz., adaptation) is 
addressed to the feelings and the imagination, 
.and ig to excite emotions in harmony with the 
\purpose,—feelings which are sympathetic with 
ithe spirit of the place; so that the front of a 
: theatre, for instance, will be a kind of preface,— 
- a prelude in stone, to the entertainment within. 
,»Fine-art architecture is not only an esthetic, 
but an intellectual arrangement of stone ; it is 
. a-material utterance of ough, a reflexion of 
+ states of mind, not by speech, but by form. 
It is a language not to inform the spectator 
- what is the exact purpose of the building as 
-eliteral speech—our mother tongue—would do; 
‘but to suggest—to reflect it, as the mirror of 
-rthe architect’s mind ;—to inscribe on it such a 
«character as shall be suggestive of the nature, 
‘moral, physical, or intellectual, of its destina- 
‘tion. The beauty-elements of a building, if I 
may use such term, properly employed, 
awaken in the mind of the observer an un- 
defined image or type of the institution which 
the edifice is destined to enshrine,—and the 
expression of the architecture is to the pur- 
ose of the building what music is or should 
be to the words to which it is set, — a har- 
monious accompaniment to the ideas of 
its use. It is an analogical and symbolic 
image of the institution, conveyed in stone 
and wood from the mind of the architect to 
ithat of the spectator. 
- The word expression implies language; but 
wthere are languages besides verbal ones. 
Language may be conventional and arbitrary, 
vor pictorial and natural. Architecture em- 
ploys the latter kind—a beauty-language, or 
one the signs of which are lines and forms, 
that agreeably but variously affect us, which 
find a response in the breast. Architectural 
expression is by form and proportion, and by 
embellishment, literal and symbolical. True 
works of architecture speak to us just as 
nature does. In nature form exists by and 
through the essence —the spirit creates the 
form, and the idea of its use must create the 
building—its qualities must be represented on 
the same principles as in the works of creation. 
The laws of beauty and expression are derived 
‘from nature. “ What is the perfection of a 
thing?” asks Von Schelling, “Naught else 
but the creative life in it, its power of asserting 
its own individuality.” And to excite various 
feelings and impressions by means of stone 
and wood, the mind of the architect must look 


“Upon the speaking face of earth and heaven 
As her prime teacher.” 


* And imitate that spirit of nature which, 
working at the core of things, speaks by form 
and shape as if by symbols.” 

The aber is variously stirred,—very dif- 
ferent are the emotions which different climes 
-and aspects of nature awaken in the breast ;— 
at one time the heart is swelled by a sense of 
grandeur from her sublimer features; at 
another, softer emotions, thoughts “‘ weak as 
womanhood,” are raised by her more grace- 
ful lineaments, chiefly where the hand of man 
has been ; and such varied enjoyment and 
emotion is common to the lovers of nature in 
all countries and seasons. In the wide plain 
which the horizon alone bounds,—on the ocean 
shore,—in the mountain pass,—varied emotion 
is excited and instruction yielded in a greater 
or less degree by a communion with nature; 
and not only is the sense of beauty satisfied, 
but the heart thrills responsive to every grade 
of heauty’s scale between the points of gran- 
deur and of grace. A true structure, therefore, 
may be considered as one tha: is in full- voiced 
harmony with its purpose after the manner of 
nature herself, whose life and movement, grace 
or delicacy, grandeur or majesty, has been 
emulated. The idea of the designer was in 
accordance with the purpose, and it is clothed 
with a form of decoration expressive . a 





* To be continued. 





WHAT OUR TRANSATLANTIC BRETHREN 
ARE ‘“ A-DOING OF.” 

Planting Forests !—In giving some account 
of our English plantations, and their value 
and importance, the Newburyport Herald says, 
‘Our timber forests have been esteemed of 
small value, and an incalculable amount of 
timber trees have been wasted in years back. 
Gradually, however, timber of all descriptions 
is growing scarcer and more valuable, and 
before many years the man who wishes to leave 
a fortune for his children and grand-children, 
can do it in no surer way than by plantin 
suitable land, at easily accessible points, wi 
good timber trees.” 

Steam Paddies.—In a deep cut on the track 
of the Northern Railroad, says the Home Jour- 
nal, there is a mighty arm at work—shovelling. 
From the magnitude of its proportions, the 
strength displayed in its operations, and the 
slow dignity of its motions, it reminds one of 
an elephant. It is designed to supply the place, 
or rather perform the work, of some mammoth 
Irishman with his shovel. Its proper cognomen 
is Excavator. Steam is its motive power. The 
engine and the principal portion of the ma- 
chinery are contained in a small house, placed 
upon car-wheels; and, when transportation is 
necessary,—by a single touch of the engineer 
the power is directed to the propelling of these 
wheels, when the station-house at once becomes 
a formidable Jocomotive. From the roof of this 
locomotive “house” ascends the chimney, or 
smoker. But the part which most attracts the 
beholder’s attention is that connected with an 
upright shaft, capable of making about three- 
fourths of a complete revolution, from the top 
of which proceeds a horizontal arm or crane, 
whence chains and levers go to the “ scraper.” 
The motions and results of this part of the 
machinery are analogous to those of a huge 
arm and hand grasping an immense scoop, 
the whole wielded by a giant of colossal 
strength. One scoop-full fills a car, and two 
cars suffice for a horse-load on a railroad track. 
The scoop:is drawn back by the flexion of the 
elbow, and is placed at the bottom of the bank. 
The extensor muscles of this powerful limb now 
commence their action, and push it forward 
and upward, scraping and gathering, in its 
progress, sufficient dirt to fill it: then it is 
slowly carried round, describing a consider- 
able arc of a circle, till it is placed directly over 
a car stationed to receive its contents. This 
motion may represent that of the shoulder- 
joint. The bottom of the scraper is a trap- 
door, which very instinctively flies open, and 
out drops an avalanche of dirt, and the arm 
slowly wheels around for another dishful. 
The prominent edge of the scraper is armed 
with teeth, which may make our analogy a 
little more complete, by allowing them to re- 
present fingers and nails—to scratch with. 

This apparatus has its sensorium commune, 
and the human hand and arm are no less obe- 
dient to the mandates of the will, than is this 
combination of wood and iron, chains and 
cylinders, to the will and direction of a very 
greasy, smutty man, standing upon a semi- 
circular platform about the upright shaft above 
dsetwibed: Here he touches first one spring, 
or nerve, with one hand, next another with the 
other hand, then a third with the foot, like a 
piano-forte or organ player, and straightway 
these talismanic signs are conveyed, with tele- 

raphic precision, to parts and portions most 

istant, and the commands are instantly fol- 
lowed, or better, accompanied, by the desired 
movement. 

A Stray Lighthouse.—At a late customhouse 
sale of unclaimed bonded goods, according to 
the Courier and Enquirer, thirty-two large 

ackages were set up by the auctioneer in one 
ot, “supposed,” as he said, “to contain a 
lighthouse.” This being the only intimation 


bidders had of the contents, offers were dull, | d 


and the lot was knocked down, at five hundred 
dollars, to a German of the name of Stephen 
Lutz, who, being in the china and glass busi- 
ness, was probably led to make the highest 
offer by the prospect of obtaining material of 
certain and immediate value (as old metal, we 

resume). On opening the largest package a 
arge wheel of copper was found, adorned with 
curious devices, and evidently fitted for com- 








plicated machinery. Other cases were found 


to contain the looked-for lenses and immediate 
apparatus of lantern. The searchers having 
satisfied themselves that the supposed light. 
house was an actual verity, and that they had 
all its parts complete, discontinued o 
and from that time to this have received from 
the few acquainted with their bargain various 
offers, the highest of which reaches 7,000 dols, 
This work of art, all the pieces yet come to 
light serve to show, is of great beauty and 
value. There are evident marks of its ha 
been forwarded by the French Government to 
the American. The lot is supposed 10 hays 
been originally consigned to a naval offices 
whose death accounts for its having been un. 
claimed. It is thought possible that the light. 
house acquired in so extraordinary a manhe 
may prove to be of the value of 30,000 dols, 
It is a Fresnel light of the first order, 
Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse washed away,—Ip 
a recent storm the iron pile lighthouse, erected 
in 1847-49, on the outer Cohasset rock, about 
17 miles from Boston, broke down and was 
carried away, and two assistant k 
drowned. — three structures on the 
same principle had been erected in England 
previously, the plan was considered at the 
time a bold, if not a rash, experiment, inag. 
much as the English pile lights were erected 
in shoal water, where the sea rolle through the 
iles, and none had been put up where the seg 
reaks with any great degree of violence, as at 
Minot’s. Various misgivings had moreover 
been expressed, and one keeper had resigned, 
and another had fruitlessly complained of the 
insecurity of the structure. A commission of 
engineers certainly had examined it, but 
* took a pleasant day” to make their e 
nation, and pronounced it to be “ 
secure, and equal to standing the strain of any 
storm without danger.” It is the opinion ot 
the last keeper, Mr. Bennet, an English en- 
gineer, that the piles have been 
weakening by the gales of the past two win- 
ters, and that the atoms of the iron have bem 
gradually disintegrating by the constant oscil. 


lations, in the same manner as wire is weak- 


ened and finally broken by frequent benditg. 
The piles, eight in the circumference and one 
in the centre, appear to have been all broken 
off short about the same height from the rock. 
The cost of this lighthouse was about 39,000 
renee of Paving S hed Ashore 
of Paving Stones was 

—Baker’s Island, at the entrance of Salem 
Harbour—or rather, so much thereof as is not 
occupied by the U. S. Government for the 
Light House establishment—was : 
not many years ago by an industrious Irish. 
man, who cultivates a portion of the soil, and 
by supplying ballast lighters, &c., contrives to 
pick up quite a decent support. On one part 
of his domain, exposed to the wash of the sta, 
there was, until the recent storm, quite a 
extensive reach of smooth sand beach, which, 
after a late gale had upheaved old ocean toils 
very depths, was found to be co with 
hundreds upon hundreds of tons of paving. 
stones, enough to supply a fleet of 
lighters, and bring a small fortune to 
lucky landed proprietor. It is truly “aa ill 
wind” that blows nobody any good. — 

Powers’ Statue of Calhoun constitutes 
prominent object of interest to the visitor @ 
Charleston. It occupies a very u 

ition in a cheerless apartment of the City 

all. “It would be unfair to form an 
of it as a work of art,” says a paper quoted | 
the Literary World, “ while it stands in 90 
a light, to say nothing of its discolouration ® 
oe salt water, _ we a - 
the right arm. e figure, however, 
sulle, aot the likeness well nigh perfect. 
By the way, amongst a number of ~~ 
aguerreo likenesses of American 
brities, in the U. S. division of the 10 
national Exhibition, there is one of Calou: 
a strange weird-looking mortal he is. Ane 
others of lesser celebrities, is one of Mr. 
the — a sap vo fy ine: 
scientific” one we cannot say: 
resembles that of Mr. William Chambers, the 


journalist. 
’ Art in Boston.—There may be found in New 
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vork. Philadelphia, and in other cities farther 
pie artists that have been reared and taught 
in Boston and vicinity, who are there receiving 
that remunerative reward for their labours 
which they failed to obtain nearer home. But 
a new cause of depression has just been pro- 
m 3 ome it a, pe coment, waich 
ves the depressor 0 as much pleasure 
hs gto the artist, —the withdrawal of southern 
e and encouragement from our Art- 
Baions because of their location! That this 
may work temporarily to the disadvantage of 
our artists, we do not doubt; but that it can 
be permanent, we do not believe. A “sober 
second thought ” never comes amiss. But, in 
the present state of art among us, what ought 
the community to do, to maintain its reputation 
for refined taste and judicious liberality? We 
simply say, a8 lovers of the fine arts, and de- 
sirous of the good name of our city—encourage 
our own! Boston has more artistic talent than 
any other city in the United States. Let that 
talent, then, we say, be encouraged; and let 
the encouragement come promptly. It is not 
right that the artists of our city should either 
be at “ starvation point,” or receive a penurious 
support, For the credit of Boston, we hope 
our wealthy men will extend a fostering hand 
to the arts.—Boston Atlas. 


Tunnel at Buffalo.— About the greatest 
object of interest in the vicinity of our city 
just now, says the Buffalo Courier, is the 
tunnel of the water works company in the 
rock under the Erie canal and the black rock 
harbour to the Niagara river, about half-a-mile 
beyond the city line. The perpendicular shaft 
or well is about 8 feet in diameter and 30 feet 

nearly the whole being through rock. 
From the bottom of the well, starts the tunnel, 
which is nearly cirgplar, and about 64 feet in 
diameter, running ly horizontally towards 
the bed of the river, which is distant about 
360 feet. A slight slope upward as the tunnel 
advances, allows the water which pours into it 
from springs or crevices in the rock, to run 
back into the well out of the way of the work- 
men who are engaged incessantly, day and 
night, in blasting the rock. They have now 
proceeded about 280 feet from the well, pro- 
gressing at about 2 feet per day. Only four 
miners are able to work at once, changing 

times during the twenty-four hours. 
The work is all done by lamp light. The rock 
is soft and easily drilled. At the mouth of the 
well the noise of the blasts is like the dis- 
charge of heavy artillery. The water is re- 
moved by two large pumps driven by a steam- 
engine, also used to lift the broken stone from 
the pit, 

Music Hall at Boston.—Designs for a con- 
templated music hall in Bumpstead-place have | 
been exhibited at the Merchants’ Exchange. | 

work is now fairly commenced, and 
30,000 dollars of the stock taken. The charter 
will be forthwith granted by the Legislature, 
and we see no reason, says the Boston Tran- 
script, why the work of building cannot be 
commenced within a month. It is hoped, 
however, that the gentlemen taking the lead in 

enterprise will consider the feasibility of 
constructing the hall in such a manner that it 
can be used, not only for concerts, but for the 
production of operas, 











wa Hovszs or Lassa, THE CaPITAL 
F +HIBET.—There is a certain district in the 
tburbs where the houses are built entirely 
the horns of cattle and sheep. These odd 

are of extreme solidity, and present a 

sag agreeable Sopseranes to the eye; the 
ae al the cattle being smooth and white, 
These of the sheep being black and rough. 
. strange materials admit a wonderful 
wale ity of combinations, and form on the 
> i amnagy variety of designs. The inter- 
These een the horns are filled with mortar. 
are the i Became that are not white- 
one The Thi tians have the good taste 
ve them in their natural state, without 
beauty. tre to add to their wild and fantastic 
: Jah 18 superfluous to remark, that the 
et ane of Lassa consume a fair share of 
. mutton: their horn houses are an 





neontestible proof of it.—Cape Colonist. 


FALL OF A A a Te a a ats 

On Saturday, the 17th, the greater of a 
new building of very large size, on Be west 
side of Gracechurch-street, and extending into 
Ball’s-court, Lombard-street, which was just 
ready to receive the roof, fell to the ground in 
a shapeless mass, and buried in ‘the ruins a 
number of the workmen. The building was 
being erected by Messrs. Bell and Corbett, 
architects, and was to have been of fire-proof 
construction. Further particulars will be 
gathered from the following evidence, given at 
the inquest held on the bodies of the men who 
were unfortunately killed :—~- 


Mr, R. Bell said,—I am an architect. The 
building which has fallen belonged to myself and 
Mr. Corbett, who is in partnership with me. I 
should describe the building as being situate on the 
west side of Gracechurch-street, between Nos. 16 
and 18. The premises were originally the Cross 
Keys Hotel and Tavern, and some shops in the 
front, the whole of which have been pulled down, 
and in lieu of these we were about to construct mer- 
chants’ offices, which were to be upon the fire- 
proof principle, called Fox and Barrett’s Patent. 
The building was proceeding in perfect safety when 
I was over the premises on Friday night about half- 
past six o’clock. Then all was perfectly safe, and we 
had got nearly the whole of the concrete on the 
roof, ready for the asphalte covering which was to 
have been laid upon it. As far as I could judge 
there was nothing wrong at that time. I did not 
see the building again till next morning, from half- 
past 10 till 11, just after the accident, when I found 
at the centre of the building that the south wall of 
the staircase had gone down, and drawn with it the 
floors and the external walls next the church. I 
did not see anything at the time to account for this. 
I have inspected the place, and can, I think, ac- 
count for the cause as it was told me. What I feel 
assured must have been the case was, that the iron 
girder crossing the staircase from north to south, 
and having another girder crossing from east to 
west, resting upon it at one end, broke and gave 
way. That was quite at the top of the building. 
There was nothing upon it. The weight brought 
down and broke every bearer successively, and the 
iron rafters prized out the courses of brickwork 
throughout. I think the weight of the girder must 
have been about 35 cwt., or approaching 2 tons, 
There were other girders, each about the same 
weight, in the respective stories. These were sup- 
plied by Mr. Ford, who was recommended by the 
patentees, Messrs. Fox and Barrett. I have 
visited the building every day since its commence- 
ment. I did not examine the top girder. I do not 
know why I did not, though Mr. Corbett attended 
to the iron work; yet it was equally my duty to 
attend to it. The contractor was to have it proved 
before delivery. I tried many of the smaller girders 
by putting weights upon them. I put about nine 
times as much upon them as they had to bear, I 
did not try that which is broken, because there is no 
room fer that purpose on the premises. Part of 
the north wall is standing: The girder was upon 
the north and south walls. I have since examined 
the girder, and I find a flaw in it at the bottom 
part. The girder is 12 inches deep. There are 
three flanges, one at the bottom seven inches wide. 
‘Lhe contractor was to have proved the girder. I 
ordered the girder to be an inch and a quarter in 
thickness. 

The Coroner.—I understand it is more than an 
inch and a half thick. 

Witness.—It may be. I calculated it to bear 
thirty-five tons with the weight equally distributed 
all over it. With six tons in the centre it ought 
not to have given more than 1-100th part of its own 
length. If the thickness had been 1} inch it would 
have broken with thirty-six tons. I never test with 
more than one-third it ought to carry. If to bear 
thirty-six tons, I would test it with twelve tons in 
the centre. Such a flaw as is in the girder would 
not be perceptible after being painted, as this was, but 
it could generally be discovered by striking it with a 
hammer, I believe a great part of the accident 
arose from endeavours to have the building extra 
strong, such as tying the floors to the walls, and 
the walls together. We purchased our materials 
from Mr. Reddin, which were of the best kind. 
The contractor for the whole work was Dennett. 
He was to do the whole of the brick work, and fix 
the iron work. He was, in fact, the contractor for 
the building, excepting providing the materials. 
The mortar was formed of good lime and sand, and 
there was more cement used in the building than I 
have ever known, excepting one at the Temple, which 
is built entirely with cement. The cement sets 
quicker, and I think is harder; but I prefer mortar 
if there is plenty of time for it to get hard. The 
superintendent of the building is King. I examined 





the cement and know it was properly made, as was 
also the mortar. 

Coroner.—It has been said that there was no 
mortar adhering to the bricks. 

Witness.—All walls which are thrown down, 
whether held together with cement or mortar, gene- 
rally fall down clean, and that, I should say, ac- 
counts for the appearance of the bricks. A large 
piece of brickwork cemented together, weighing 2 
or 3 tons, had been thrown from a height of 36 
without breaking. I am sure the fall, from what F 
saw, has not arisen from any defect in the work- 
manship. Before commencing such a building ag 
this, it is usual to give notice to the district sur- 
veyor, and to show him the drawings of what we 
are going todo. I do not know whether it is the 
custom of the district surveyor to visit 
during their progress, but I have seen him there 
two or three times while erecting our building. 

Coroner.—Do I understand that any one cam 
carry up a building without the district surveyor 


coming to inspect it ? 

Witness. —We are not generally accustomed to the 
superintendence of the district surveyor. I have 
seldom seen district surveyors, except in matters of 
lights and party-walls. I am satisfied the accident 
was from a flaw in the girder, and not from defec- 
tive brickwork. There was no weight upon it, but 
some scaffold-boards. The wall varied in thick-~ 
ness, but was generally more than a brick and @ 
half; in some instances two bricks. Some parts of 
the walls were only nine inches thick, that part was 
a partition wall. I should describe the building as- 
an extra first-rate. 

A Juror.—The fact is, in the whole length the 
wall is only 9 inches thick ? 

Witness.—Not so; there is as much 18 inches ag 
9 inches. No district or other surveyor said the 
building was not strong. I do not see how he 
could. There was not an atom of concrete 
on that = of the building which fell. Every 
girder should have been proved. A tier of 
girders, each weighing about 35 cwt., rested on 
this 9-inch wall. There were tyers to the work, 
which stiffened the whole, and each floor was thus 
like a fresh building. I thought the wall. stron 
enough to carry a greater weight than that-iron. 
am satisfied that the concrete in the building was 
set sufficiently to enable us to work. I thi 
wall was sufficient to carry any weight which could 
be put upon it perpendicularly. There would not 
be a great vibration in throwing the concrete on to 
the iron. The concrete would set in a few days, 
and become hard in a week. The weight of cons 
crete averaged about 5 cwt. on each joist. 

Michael O’Connor said,—TI live at Bankside, and 
ama labourer. I have been there at work about a 
month. I was there when the accident happened. 
I was on the highest part of the highest ladder, close 
to the iron girder which gave way. The ladder at 
the bottom part rested on the middle floor. I saw 
the iron girder on the top floor snap right in half. 
It was thrown down when it snapped. I think it 
was in the middle that it rose up. I saw the two 
parts rise out of the wall. All went down, and I 
was carried down with it. I do not know whether 
any weight was upon it. I think ballast was all 
round it and over it. I think some of the joists were 
laid upon it. 

Mr. Bell recalled.—There were no joists resting 
on that girder, because all was left open for the sky- 
light. The witness has made a mistake. 

Mr. William Parsons, solicitor.— About six weeks 
ago I went over the building ; I went to inspect the 
fire-proof floors; I saw the superintendent, who 
pointed out the principle. I explained to him that 
an iron girder towards the south side was very in- 
sufficient to carry the weight. The girder I saw was- 
over the building on the ground-floor. 

James Montague, district surveyor.—I have been 
on the building several times during the progress of 
the work. I was thereon Monday morning ; I can 
give no information as to the probable cause of the 
accident ; I was only told about the iron girder; I 
do not recollect in my examination noticing any de- 
fect in the thickness of the walls; they were brought 
up in quite sufficient thickness according to the Act . 
of Parliament. Mr. Bell has had large experience, 
therefore I did not go so often; I trusted to him. 
The wall carrying the girders is an internal wall, 
and I think could, though being only 9 inches 
thick, be quite sufficient to carry all the girders, 
weighing each 35 cwt., andall the concrete. I did, 
when there, notice the cement and the mortar; 1 
saw nothing amiss. The bricks were many of them 
old, but good ; and were, so far, as good as new. If 
I had been building a house for myself, I should 
not have been afraid to trust these walls. But 
there is a good plan of making that called strong 
enough, a little stronger; and I might therefore 
have been disposed to have made the wall a brick 
and a half thick. a3 

John Dennett, the contractor for the building, 
said he had always doubts as to the girders, but 
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atyatted, cross strutted, and, well-tied in through. 
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- Mr. Stevens,, distsict: surveyor, gave evidence to 
the like effect. , ‘ 
. Mo. A, Ashpitel, ayohitect, said, I have no.doubt 
im my own. mind, that the accident arose from a flaw 
im the girder. I told my professional friends at 
the time that if they: looked into the ruins they 
would find a girder with a.flaw in it. The. girders 
ane very steong, and would not break with a pres- 
sane of less. than 26.tons. Mr. Bell said 36 tons,, 
but he has taken Mr. Tredgold’s calculations, 
which are not suited to girders of so large a span. 
Ewell: understand the nature of cast-iron. I have 
seen a great deal manufactured. I have examined the 
broken girder, and found a flaw in the lower flange, 
showing that it was. defective or bad iron. In the 
middle there is.a hollow. , Showing that itis not 
preperly cast or run.into the mould, It appears sound 
_ aliround the hollow part, and this. defect way.not have 
been. perceived, I do not think it had been, fairly 
proved, not even struck by ahammer. It broke 
elose by the side where the other girder crossed it. 
I should say it was the top girder which. broke. 
if fireproof buildings are wanted, cast-iron must be 
used. The girder might have been tested, and 
borne it. I have known a girder tested and subse- 
qmently break while being placed in a cart, A 
girder may be tested with six tons, and a half ton 
placed upon it afterwards. might cause it to go. 
: Mir.. Weedthorpe, architect, gave his opinion 
‘that the building was not. weak. or defective.in con- 
straction. 

My». C.. J. Corbett, partner with Mr. Belk in the 
building, banded in, the contract with the. iron- 
founders,and produced a: certificate from Mr. John 
Soott, of Inverkeithing Foundry, near Edinburgh, 
shawing that the defeetive girder had been duly 


The jury came to the conclusion that the 
deceased “ met their deaths from the falling of 
@ part of the building erecting on the site of 
the Cxoss. Keys’ Hotel, Gracechurch-atreet, 
which, appears by the evidence to have been 


caused by the accidental breaking of one of' 


the-iron girders.” . 

This fearful accident, exemplifying as it does 
whiat we have too often had to’ point out, the 
heavy responsibilities of architects, and the 
reat care requisite in the use of cast-iron in con- 
-struction, seems to us to demand further investi- 

ation than, was. thought necessary by the jury. 
Fie reputation of Scotch castings will not be 
ijgaproyed by this unfortunate occurrence, as 
the statement now stands. We have received 
several: communications. on the subject,* but 
one the consideration of them that we 
may not do injustice. Our position is often a 
‘painful one. 








A FEW HINTS ON THE EDUCATION 

; OF THE ARTIST. 

Amone many instances in which the purity 
ef the artist’s feeling hae been unnecessaril 
sacrificed to a gross and indelicate naatean<oh 
fact representation of nature, may be classed 
the study of the naked human form. On this 
‘point, it is not wise to affect too scrupulous a 
purism ; still less would it be defensible to say 
a word in derogation. of that noblest of all God’s 
works, the human image itself, It is never- 
‘theless most possible to. study the. nude form 
im a gross manner. Nay, perhaps we might 
~even go further, and say that it is almost 
beyond the reach of human skill to give the 
- ‘andraped figure a perfectly spiritual treatment. 
*There is that about our mortal coil, when it is 
‘dwelt upon by the mind, which reminds -us 
too forcibly of sin to be brought before us 
per se, with anything like satisfaction. 

_ One of onr greatest. modern painters, Etty, 
took, as. might naturally be expected, a view of 
the subject totally different from that here ad- 
vaneed, “My charaeter has been much mis- 
understood,” he says, “by some, not a few, 
because I have preferred painting the unso- 

histicated human form divine, male and 

male, in preference to, the production of the 








* One of them says, that in justice to Fox and Barrett’s 
system it should be pointed out, a. stated by the archi- 
foole that their system had nothing to do with the acci- 





loom ; or, in plainer painting 
from the glorious works, of od, to draperies, 
the works of man.”* No doubt euch were 
the intentions of the painter. It is, however, 
to be feared that he did not succeed’in thereby 
conveying to his works anything like an 
elevating moral character. They were, take 
them at, the. best, but material in their general 
aspect, gorgeous colour, and splendid drawing, 
without, however, conveying to the soul of 
man a single idea likely to refine or to elevate, 
What is the cause of this? It. is not difficult 
to-guess. The models from whom Mr, 
studied were men and women of probably low 
birth. He selected them, we may imagine, 
with reference to their: shape, the form of their 
limbs, or such like qualities. It is scarcely to 
be supposed that with such persons constantly 
before him, he was likely toattain to any thing 
better than a very, low type of human nature, 
And. so, it was, looking to corporeal forme, 
he forget: the, life-giving spivit, and, therefore, 
when we contemplate his pictures it is scarcely 
possible not. to be reminded of that. class, fram 
whom: most of his models were taken. 

This is yery sad, but it is, after all, just what 
an enlightened view of the history of art would 
lead us to. expect. In the early religious 

ainters we have purity of style accompanied 
by purity of life, and a certain contracted 
manner, showing a great narrowness of the 
intellectual powers as contra- distinguished 
from; moral feelings, These are: the schools. in 
which we can only study: the feeling, far art. 
Strange it is certainly, but no less true: than 
strange, that there is scarcely a religious: sub- 
ject of primary importance, of witich the per- 
fect ideal type has not been set forth by Fra 
Beato Angelico. Nearly the same praise may 
be awarded to Giotto, and many of the very 
early Italian schools, And yet these men 
were profoundly ignorant of anatomical science, 
and evidently took as much care to. conceal 
their ignorance in this respect as the painters 
of later days have ostentatiously endeavoured 
to parade their knowledge. When, after the 
long period of darkness, which we. justly call 
an age of barbarism, the fine arts began: to 
revive, the first and the only spirit they re- 
ceived was that of religion, e Church—that 
wonderful power, the moving spirit of medizeval 
life—absorbed every intellectual effort of the 
human mind, as it were, within the circle of her 
own energies, Im latter days the object of art 
has: practically been very different—to minister 
to the luxuries: or gratify the critical acumen. of 
the wealthy connoisseur and the accomplished 
critic. In the first of these zras—the religious 
sera—the correct drawing of the human figure 
and the colouring of “flesh tints” was always 
viewed as subordinate to the general treatment 
of the subject, and to the effect of the whole 
design; but as men became better acquainted 
with anatomy, and began to see the importance 


the design began to. occupy a higher place in 
the estimation of the world, and the conception 
to be viewed as entirely secondary. The labour 
of the early schools was. all directed to the 
glory of God, perhaps without sufficient. know- 
ledge. The object of the later schools has un- 
uestionably been, the exaltation of the artistic 
skilt of the individual as displayed in a faithful 
imitation of the object before him. 
It seems, then, obvious that nothing can be 
a work of greater difficulty than to combine in 
the same picture results so opposite, and prin- 
ciples which appear so contradictory. To 
attain artistic skill, we should have not merely 
scientific knowledge of the human form, of the 
origin and insertion of all the muscles, but we 
should be able to display these vast stores of 
knowledge without an undue degree of labour. 
Deep and pathetic feeling, on the other hand, 
can only be found where there is simplicity 
and purity. Its results can be given in no 
slight or perfunctory manner. It is not to be 
found in the careless dash of a.Rubens, not 
even in a Murillo or a Vandyke—it demands 
patience and long suffering. We shall only 
find it in the simpler times, and a more super- 
stitious age than our own, It demands all the 
energy of a primitive enthusiasm. 
How the young artist may best combine 








“i * Etty’s Life, by himself. 





Etty | the responsibility of our own actions, a Upop 


of that knowledge to. the. artist, the execution of |, 


‘probably be found from the north to the — 
Tak ; 


delicate as the. study of art, and more esp, 
cially the naked form, is indeed diftcult 
decide, ‘Ani, ist, let this be well wae! 
yk practical omy cannot yp down gaye 
in the most general manner : each must de 
best-—eaeh must follow the line he ¢ veh 
best for his. welfare here and hereafter, ing 
deep, earnest, and thoughtful’ spirit, All that 
can be tendered by map to man on gue 3 
subject is advice. We cannoé ultim : 


each man’s own heart. the weight of making 
the decision must rest, 

It will probably be thought. unwise to ah, 
stain from. studying the naked model alt, 
gether, particulasly the. male figure. It wo 
however, methinks, be well. in those. who de. 
sire, to. attain a style at once powerful ang 
chaste, to confine themselves. very much in the 
first instance to the crayon. There is som, 
thing in the use of colour which is 
attractive to the: young mind, but which 
seldom be pursued to me ee without he 
coming sensualistic. Michelangelo’s g 
merit was, that in spite of his knowledge of 
the anatomy of the human figure, he wa 
always grand. There is never anything sengual 
about him. Of all painters he is, pe the 
most truly. heroic. : 

These remarks have some bearing On the 
present Exhibition, where we may consider 
merely “ exempli gratia,” Messrs. rost and FP 
Pickersgill as followers of Etty, and Messrs, 
Millais and Hunt as representatives of the Pre- 
Raffaellites. The fact is, that both they 
schools of art, which, by an extra 
coincidence, flourish among us contem 
neously, have much to leagg from each other. 
They are both in extremes: both ou 
nature, and so far both are right, yet the can 
observer cannot. fail to remark that they view 
her with 3 prejudiced eye. The Pre-Raffae 
évidently lay it down as their principle that the 
merit of the painter consists in overcoming 
natural ugliness, rather than imitating =. 
in themselves lovely, ‘This doubtless is an 
error, but it a, is a nobler fault than to 
paint with refined skill pictures which aim 
rather at presenting us with a perfect type of 
corporeal beauty than a memorial in honourof 
moral excellence. We must not, however, be 
too hard upon the artists. The. public, as 2 
general rule, make the artists. In the’exhibi- 
tion, we have something for all tastes. Money 
will do anything in the present day. We have 
Lee and Cooper for our lovers of rural scenes; 
tableaux de genre of the highest excellence for 
Manchester and Liverpool ; and Dyce 
‘for medievaliets; Grant for fair ladies; and 
Watson Gordon for intellectual men: “a 
‘of everything”’—such is the maxim 
year 1851. 

Let us fully understand this, and not attempt 
to run too violently counter to the spirit of the 
times wherein we live. It will (or 1 am mu 


‘mistaken) give us a respect for antiquity 


without weakening an honourable feeling of 


‘self-reliance and independence. 








Tue Giass PALACE BRATEN.—Ds. Dal, 
in his speech at the anniversary meeting of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society @ 
London, last week, thus described one 0 the 
heathen temples of India :—‘‘Io Sent 
you have the hugest heathen temple that can 


pole. It is a square, each side being 4 

length, so that it is four miles Berd 

of your Crystal Palace! Why, as aman 

put a penny into his pocket, you might pe 

_ Crystal Palace into the pocket of ol 
uge pagoda. Thewalls are 25 feet high, wal 

4 or 5 feet thick, and in the centre of 

rises a lofty tower. Entering the first pe 

you come to another with a wall as 

with four more towers. | Within that equa 


—and you find seven squares, one 
snaitier, crowded by thousands of Brahmins. 


thousand pillars, each cut out of a single block 


of stone.” 








there is another, and within that again vithio 
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The great hall for pilgrims is eupported by ® 
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“NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


A new chapel at Wombourne, Staffordshire, 
has been opened : it is built of brick and stone 
in the Norman style. The length is 53 feet 
by 26 feet in width, having at the north-west 
angle a turret containing stairs for a future 
gallery. It will accommodate 165 adults and 
104 children: for. the latter a platform, raised. 


afew inches above the isle level, is parted off 


at the east end by a screen seven feet high. 
The architect is Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhamp- 
ton; the builder Mr..Derry, under the same 
architect.——-A. new school-house, with resi- 
dence, school, and class-rooms im eennection 
with the Independent chapel, has been com- 
menced at Bilston, The builder is Mr. Hick- 
man.——The Exeter Diocesan Architectural 
Society held its general meeting on the 8th 
of May, when the annual volume of the So- 
ciety’s transactions was distributed to sub- 
scribers. Papers were read of Mr. Spence 
(by the secretary) on the manor-house and 
chapel of Fardell; by Mr. Ashworth on the 
Architectural Antiquities of Dartmoor and its 
border churches ; by Rev.G. Cox and Mr. White 
on Ecclesiastical Architecture. Wootton 
Church, Lincolnshire, was re-opened on Friday 
in. week before last. It has been closed about 
eleven months, and has undergone consider- 
able repairs and additions. The whole of the 
interior fittings, which were in the very worst 
taste, have been removed; and the windows 
and stonework generally repaired, new work 
being inserted where necessary. The nave 
and aisles have been covered with a new roof, 
and slated. The chancel has been entirely re- 
built, at the expense of the Earl of Yarborough, 
lay rector. The interior is fitted up with open 
, seats of uniform size. The pulpit is of Malta 
_ stone, and richly decorated. The font is of 
Caen stone. The open-timbered roofs of the 
nave, aisle, and chancel, and the seating, are 
of deal, stained and varnished to imitate. oak. 
The whole work, internal and external, has 
been executed under the direction of Mr. 


| Will ‘Keyworth, of Hull, architect. —— 
or years beyond memory there have been 

| hanging in the vestry of Keynsham Church 
two old pictures, hardly traceable through dirt 
and smoke. A short time since somebody 
took to washing them with soap and water, 
- when one was discovered to represent the 
“Passion of our Lord,” and seemed to be so 
remarkable a picture, that the vestry began to 

- Inquige among the parishioners. if they knew 
. anything of its origin. One very old woman 
_ said she sie bi hearing, when she was a 
_ girl, that it, was; painted“ by some foreign 
painter,” and after a little recollected his name 

_ Was “ Master Holbein.” The old womag knew 
; nothing of art, and her authority is therefore 
; considered a valuable one; besides, the picture 
_18 said to be marked by those striking pecu- 
larities which distinguish the pencil of this old 

_ Master. The vicar at once claimed the pictures 
48 his property, The vestry, however, dispute 
. Als right——Considerable improvements are 
. 0 progress at, the old church of Croydon, The 
unsightly and incongruous windows which 
have so long disfigured the clerestory, are in 
course of removal, and will be renter by ten 
windows of correct design, filled in with stained 

_ glass, and harmonise with the arcades of the 
haye and chancel, The whole of the work is 
under the direction of Mr. Ben. Ferrey. The 





cost of one of the new windowsis defrayed by the | 


Archbishop of Canterbury, and the remainder 
in contributed by parishioners.——T'he new 
. strict church about to be erected at the sole 
"test of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Broad- 

ES wilt be commenced very shortly : it will 
i. in the Early Decorated style, and the mate- 

als employed, flint and Kentish rag stone. 

¢ architect is Mr. Teulon. There were three 
peetont, viz., Messrs. Nixon and Hayward, 
e ndon, 3,350/.; Mr. Harris, Croydon, 2;8507, 
, a ae for Ss. Peter’s, now near comple, 
: rg i Mr. Higgs, London, 2,750/, ‘The con- 
; M has been Siven to the lowest tenderer, 
: to the erection of schools in proximity 
= 8 urch, by the Archhishop, is spoken 
aloo Gy neg Ast stone of a new schogl-room, 
(B80 to be licensed fox Divine service, was laid 
-wood, Brenchley, on 9th inst, The, 
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buildings will be in the Early English style, 
and formed of the Kentish rag, with dressings 
of freestone, dug in the parish. Mr: John 
Hooker, of Brenchley, is the architect, and the 
contractor is Mr. Chalklin, of Tuanbridge.—— 
At Southampton the Dock Company are ex- 
tending their works by the construction of an 
inner dock of 9 aeres in extent, with an en- 
trance from the opea dock. The works are in 
full operation, and the new dock is to be opened 
before the end of the year. The estimate of 
their engineer, Mr. Alfred Giles, is under 
20,0007. The Dock Company have also lately 
erected, at a cost of 7,300/. a large sugar house 
capable of refining 150 tons a-week. This has 
been at work since Christmas, and is a valuable 
adjunct to the.trade of the port.——St. Sepul- 
chre’s Church, Northampton, was struck by 
lightning on Saturday week. Some of the 
stones were forced out and thrown to the 
southern extremity of the churchyard, a dis- 
tance of several yards, and the westera glass. 
face of the clock was shattered. The gas pi 

was rent asunder. The spire was to 
have been injured to such an extent as to ren- 
der it imadvisable to chime. A more careful 
examination en Monday showed that the injury 
was more severe than had been anticipated, and 
Mr. Milne, the county surveyor, has stated his 
belief that a strong north wind is not unlikely 
to bring the whole spire to the ground. It was 
already in a dilapidated condition, but the old 
fissures have been widened, and new ones 
made. It is proposed to raise a subscription 
for the restoration of the structure.——In 
course of five days from the opening of the 
new baths at Birmingham, 3,000 persons were 
admitted to the swimming-bath, 400 to the 
first-class private warm-baths, and 200 to the 
second. The female department was also well 
attended. The receipts for the five days ex- 
ceeded 501,——--A sort of monastery is in course 
of erection at Edgbaston, at a cost of about 
12,000/., for Mr. Newman and his priestly con- 
freres of the oratory. The building, it is said, 
will be very extensive, and contain three stories, 
and several spacious apartments including two 
large libraries, one to be used as a chapel till a 
church can be erected on land immediately ad- 
jacent. The plans of the proposed church have 
not yet been decided upon. It is intended to 
be on a somewhat magnificent scale, as it will 
cover, it is said, a space of ground 200 feet in 
length. The sacristy forms part of the build- 
ing now being proceeded with.——A case of 
death, after long and painful illness, caused by 
drinking waser kept in a leaden cistern, has 
just eeeurred at Egremont. In this case the 
cause of illmess was not even suspected untilit 
was. too late to apply a memedy. The water 
was then apalysed and fyund to be strongly 
imapregnated with poison from the eistern. 


. Where it ie a matter of necessity to use lead 


cisterns, the most constant care should be taken 
that the water do not become impregnated 
with the lead; but this is not to be prevented 
by merely keeping the cistern “ clean?’ on the 
contwary, the scurf deposited on the face of 
the lead in many eases prevents further action 
of the water on the lead, and hence further 
poisoning ef the water by the lead. The cis- 
tern, however, ought to be kept otherwise ex- 
tremely clean, especially where vegetable or 
animal remains tend to accumulate ig it.—— 
The committee of the Nottingham Water 
Works Company have recently made great 
efforts to render themselves capable of sup- 
plying even the remotest diséricts around the 
towa with an abundamee of pure water. In 
addition to the new works and resenvoix, a 
great covered tank has just heen completed on 


the highest elevation in the neighbourhood, to |. 


which the water ie to be forced for further 
supply to the vicinity.——-The erection of the 
new Roman Catholic church of St. Walburge, 
on the Maud lands, Preston, the foundation 
stone of which, aceording to the local Guar- 
dian, was laid on Whit-Monday ia last year, 
was begua on Tuesday in last week. Thecon- 
tract for the masons’ work was taken by 
Messrs. Cooper and Tullis, of Preston, for 
2.9671. The architect is Mr. Joseph Hansem. 
The length of the church is to be 165 feet, 
width 55 feet, height of walle 35. feet, and to. 
ridge of neof 75. feet. There will be a tower 





and spire: the square at the base of the tower 
will be nearly 40 feet, and the height of the 
bspire nearly 300 feet. A bell—one of a 
peal—for it will weigh 2} tons, and cost 4001. 
‘The tower and spire form a separate contract. 
Upwards of 3,000/, have been subscribed to- 


of St. Mary’s church, Spa, 8002. have 
been subscribed. Additional sittings to the 
number of 250 will be made, two-thirds ‘of 
them free. The contractors for the works are 
Messrs. T. Noble and G. Roberts, of Clifford. 
The architech.ig Mr. Atkinson, of York.——— 
At Kidderminster, agen some Agepes A 
lately repairing the flooring of a stable 
the back of the Clarence Inn in Coventry- 
street, it gave way and fell into a vault be- 
‘neath, An attempt was made to explore the 
| vault, but owing to foul air abandoned for a 
while, and proper measures taken to purify it. 
At length, on descending with a light, a vault 
was discovered, about 9 feet in length by 6 
in width, in which were two masses of animal 
matter, 2 or 3. feet thick, apparently of two 
human bodies, lying side by side, the remains 
of an ancient pickaxe, the handle very much 
decayed, and the iron corroded, though still 
very heavy, and several very curiously formed 
pipes. The cellar which immediately adjoins 
the vault is remarkable for antiquarian re- 
mains. It ig very ancient, of Norman archi- 
tecture, arched, and having a doorway and 
windows in excellent preservation, the material 
of which the walls, &¢. are constructed bei 
of the same kind ag that used in Dover C * 
It is said to 2 ghey of being the 
crypt of some rch or ancient religious 
house. The house underneath which 
interesting remains exist (though now much 
modernised) ig spoken of in Nash’s History of 
vous 2 as — oldest. in the —. A 
ew yards of a subterraneous pa ling 
from the cellar were pieedt aaa time 
ago, but further prosecution of the work aban- 
doned in consequence of the soil having fallen 
into it——A meeting has been held at Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees to consider business relating 
the report of the Government engineer on the 
conservancy of the river Tees. Extracts from 
the report of Mr. Bald, the Government: eg- 
gineer, were given, from which it appeared 
that the best situation for the establishment of 
docks was the town of Stockton, and that the 
river Tees might advantageously be made 
navigable to Yarm. Measures to carry out 
the plan’ alluded to im the report are to 
be proceeded with, the Tees Navigation 
Comey and the inhabitants combining 
together for this purpose.—-+,A curious 
winding staircase has been discovered on 
the, site of the aid castle of Berwick- 
\upon-Tweed. The opeying of this staircase, 
| whieh is admired, ib is said, for its fige appear 
ance, is on a level with and behind the sheds 
at the railway station, and has been cleared 
out to a depth of about 14 feet, the first 
landing place being there arrived at, where 
there ig a vault, with the various doors of 
what are probaly 90 1980 subterranean pas- 
sages branching from, it. The vault bas, not 
yet been cleared out, but it is thought the 
staircase must go much lower down. 
Messrs. Foster and Son, of Keswick, black 
lead pencil manufacturers, having fitted yp 
their mill with new machinery, introducing 
several improvements, lately invited their work- 
men too a@ supper, in commemoration of the 
occasion.-—~The. cellar habitations of Dublin 
are about to be suppressed, and measures are 
in anngToM for the opening of model ledging- 
ouses. 
a 


Lecrure on Art. — Ms. Hammersiay, 
principal of the Manchester Sehool of Design, 
last week delivered a lecture at Warriggton 
under the auspices of the direetors.of the 
Mechanics’ Institution there, om “Art, a9 a 
question of education for the designer and 
workman, but equally so fos those who use 
the productions of industry.” Mz.. Hlam- 
mersley at some length advocated the waiver- 
sality-of art, and depzecated any exclusiveness 
im its pursuit. He urged the establishment of 
a School of Design in the towe. 
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CASA VISETTI, VENICE. 
Captene ra CENTURY.) 
Tuts richly decorated little palace (for it is 
80 called at Venice) is situated near the Ponte 
di 8. Antonio. The front given in our illus- 
tration faces the narrow canal over which the 
bridge passes. The two lowermost stories are 
executed in white marble, and the extreme 
‘richness of these is strongly contrasted with 
the upper story, which is totally devoid of 
beauty. The base is extremely beautiful, like 
many of the palaces at Venice—this being the 
‘part that most frequently catches the eye of 





the observer as he glides by in his gondola. 

It may be as well to add that this is a true 
representation of the palace as it now is: and 
as it has been very recently under repair, those 
who visited it some years ago will probably 
discover differences. J.T. W. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Baden Antiquarian Society.—This body has, 
for some time past, much exerted itself, and 
‘ elucidated many monuments of the country. 
The four numbers of its transactions give 
illustrated descriptions of the monuments at 
Lichtenthal, Sinsheim, and of the Roman baths 
at Baden; and the society have also exerted 
- themselves for the preservation of monuments 
of architecture, plastic, and paintings. The old 
church of Lautenbach has been restored, and 
the sculptures of the convent-church, destroyed 
by lightning, raised from the mass of ruins 
Ww. hid them. The carved stalls of the 
choir of the hospital-church at Baden were re- 
stored by this society, as well as other scul 
tures from the Cathedral of Constance, and 
nee ay Minster at Reichenau, hitherto 
hardly known by name, At Stiihlingen alarge 





mosaic pavement has been brought to light, 
and an accurate survey of the Giant’s Tower 
( Riesenthurm) at Steinsberg will lead to a de- 
cision, whether this monument be Roman or 
medieval. At Hochausen-on-the-Necker a 
splendid altar-picture has been discovered, and 
the enigmatic sculpture examined, which public 
tradition considers as the sepulchral figure of 
Ste. Notburg, daughter of the Austrasian king 
Dagobert. The bust is in the style of 
Merovingian statues, and the long garment 
very original. 

tenna.—The Secre 
tion, M. de Thun, has ordered that an especial 
department of arts should be constituted with- 
in the ressort of his ministry, at the head of 
which is to be placed his brother, M. Franz de 
Thun, whose art-activity at Prague has been 
praiseworthy. The committee of the Academy 
of Arts is quite absorbed in remodelling its 
rules and regulations, and the preparatory and 
elementary schools have been already opened 
under teachers like Rahl, Geiger, &c. M. 
Bruck, Minister of Public Works, has pro- 
posed and obtained funds for the establish- 
ment of a Commission des Monuments. The 
great monumental riches of Austria and the 
other provinces, have become most apparent 
by the fine exhibition of the architect M. L. 
Ernst, being his own sketches and pictures of 
the fine templar Choir of Schéngrabern, the 
rock-castle of Carlstein, the residence of 
Charles IV. German emperor, &c. 

Paris Architectural Prizes.—The section of 
Architecture of the French Academy of Fine 
Arts have, at their late meeting, decided on 
the claims of pupils for competing for the 
great architectural prize of the scholar- 

ip, which procures for the successful can- 
didate the assistance of Government for a two 





of Public Instruc-| 





ears’ study in the Italian capital. The fob 
owing young artists have obtained the ma- 
jority of votes:—Messrs. Anselet, Chaplain, 

aumet, A. Diet, Douillard, Ginain, Hue, an 
Triquet. 

Cologne Cathedral.—Here, late restorationsbe- 

in to require already to be restored. Herr Dom- 
aduncldies Zwirner states, that if the temporary 
roof, and the huge scaffolding connected there- 
with, be not replaced within three years ¥ 
final structures, these will have to be re 
For the completion of this part of the 
ral, he requires 200,000 thalers within three 
years. Besides the artists engaged in the un- 
dertaking, these works possess an ¢8 
stone-cutters’ lodge (Steinmetzhiitte), whose 
pupils range over many parts of Europe, 
employ 400 laLourers, 

An Admonition.—One of the writers on the 
Paris improvements, which hitherto have 
been mostly demolition, exclaims, “ There # 
demolition going on around the Hotel-de- 
Ville, at the Quai des Ormes, at the great 
halls, on the Place du Palais Royal. In archi- 
tecture, law, institutions of all kind, it is eve 
and everywhere but overthrow and ena 
Is it not time to say to ourselves, ° W® 
have enough destroyed,—to work now : let us 
construct once more}’” 








Cockermouth Cuurcu.—The resalt of 
the poll taken at the vestry meeting held 
consider the propriety of accepting or be ce. 
Mr. Clarke’s ser for the rebuilding of Coc 
mouth Church, has terminated 
that gentleman; the vote of 
a show of hands having been 
scrutiny, and decided in favour of 


plan by a majority of forty-five. 
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THE ARCHITECT ACADEMICIANS. 

You, might, without the; slightest. impro- 
priety, have been more. stringent in. your 
remarks on the Architect. Academicians,, veny 
little delicacy. being due to. persons. who show 
themselves whally indifferent as to the: figure 
their own art makes at the Academy’s exhi- 
bitions; contenting themselves with the title 
of R.A., they leave it to the painters to ex- 
hibit, for they seem of late years to. consider it 
derogatory from their own dignity to do so. 
his season there is not a single-drawing by 
any one of them, not even the professor of 
architecture. They desert their standard: at 
the very time they ought to. have supported it 
energetically, and invited others, to. flock to it, 
in order to render the display of arehitectural 
drawings one. of far more than ordinary: merit 
and interest in this memorable ’61 year. 

Mr. Barry, for one, can be at no. loss. for 
subjects, because, besides that the Palace of 
Westminster would furnish many that have 
not yet been represented, it is to be presumed 
that there must be something worth. showing 
us within such mansions as Bridgwater-house 
and Cliefden. 

It has been said before now-—if I misfake 
not in the “Art Journal ”’—that architects 
ought not to be elected of the academy; 
neither indeed ought they, if they will do 
nothing for it, after they are received) into. it. 
In fact, it almost looks at present as if it were 
tacitly understood to. let the painters. have their 
way in everything, and all but formally. turn 
out architecture from their exhibition. Yet 
what man of any spirit—what artist, with any 
respect for himself or his art, would consent 
to accept, or, having accepted, to. retain a seat 
in the Academy upon such conditions—im- 
plied or not expressed? Or if there be no. 
such conditions, no restraint, wherefore do the. 
Architect, Academicians act as, if they existed? 

Silence is sometimes as significant as words, 
and architecture seems to have been passed 
over in, complete: silence in the complimentary 
toasts and speeches at the Academy’s dinner., 
The Prince did not so much as allude to it in 
his speech ; though, bad he done so, it would 
piety have been with reference to Mr. 

axton and the “ Crystal Palace.” 

Such being the slights put upon architects, 
we look to you, Mr. Editor, for vindicating its 
claims all the more strenuously as fearlessly, 
and resenting the treatment it has received at 
the hands of the Academy. 

An ARCHITECT, BUT NOT AN R.A. 
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RUSKIN AND HIS REVIEWERS-~. 
THIRD LETTER.* 

Tue article on the “Seven Lamps,” in the 
North American Review, is stamped by-respect- 
able dulness, and so entirely innocent of any. 
forcible remarks, as to call for no other remark 
here than that it is little more than the.echo of 

complimentary effusions on the part of 
English reviewers concerning the same work ; 
although it was reasonably to be presumed 
that an American would see many things in a 
different light, and would more especially con- 
ider what effect—if any at all—Ruskiniem is 
likely to have upon the architects and archi- 
tecture of his own country. One piece of in- 
formation, indeed, we do obtain from that 
hang ws. inee it appears from the title at the 
ead of the article that the “ Seven Lamps ” 

s been ene at New York, in a dwo- 

Oo volume of 186 pages,—a form that 
Contrasts not a little with the aristocratic 


imperial” livery affected is books 
Mr. Ruskin himecif =o ™ 
— American has been soon despatched : 
Jail’s Magazine,—that is, its article on the 
Stones of Venice,” will detain us rather 
eae being some stuff in it which 
@ writer is competently prepared 
to take up the subject. While = at go 
om admirer. of Mr. Ruskin’s style, which, 
ase myself, he thinks, is oceasionally, at least, 
es imitation of Mr. Carlyle; he is opposed 
and contradicts him upon several points. 
of taking his cue from the fulsomely 
aa and affectedly sentimental tone in 
many others have reviewed Mr. Ruskin’s 


architectural writings, he does not seruple to 
accuse him of ‘indulging in “boyish pedantry,” 
and in “vague rhapsody.” Among other uot 
particularly flattering remarks, he says: ‘In 
sooth, much: ef this volume is eminently 
childish;”—to which myself should add,—and 
even decidedly. silly; from which opinion few, 
I think, will dissent, if they turn to pages 339 
and 341 of the “Stones of Venice,” where 
one would take him to be laughing at his 
readers, and endeavouring to ascertain how 
much fooling and absurdity they would 
tolerate from him. The writer in Tuit 
|points also to some of Mr. Ruskin’s un- 
accountable antipathies,—as they may very 
justly be termed, since he himself does 
not attempt to account. for them; wherefore. 
we are justified in concluding that it was not 
in his power to do so; and, consequently, that 
his off-hand and wholesale censure of our 
English Perpendicular-Gothic, and of the en- 
tire art of the Renaissance is to be accounted 
as.no more than shere abuse. And it merely 
bespeaks consummate vanity in Mr. Ruskin to 
suppose, and insolence to demand, that people 
should, without any proof or explanation on 
his part, join him in his sweeping and utter 
condemnation of all that has been done in 
architecture during the last three or four cen- 
turies. Monstrous, however, for its ruthless 
destructiveness as that part of his doctrine is, 
few of his reviewers. have protested against it : 
some have not even noticed it at all, wherefore 
it may be suspected that it is perfect matter of 
indifference to them though it should com- 
pletely upset—as, if adopted, it must do—our 
present code of architectural taste, and the 
whole of our actual system: in secular archi- 
tecture, 


Mr. Ruskin’s morbid and extravagant |, 


NATURALISM does: not pass unreproved by 
the writer in Taét, yet it requires to be far 
more fully exposed ; and were that done, I 
think he would stand convicted of having 
fallen into a gross and fundamental error—no 
less a one than that of confounding together 
the natural and the artificial, owing to his not 
discerning what is the proper province of the 
latter, and in how exceedingly imperfect and 
limited a degree such an art as architecture ad- 
mits of anything like “the imitation of na- 
ture.”” When, therefore, we find him floun- 
dering about in so stupendous a mistake and 
its consequences, we are justified’ in asking 
whether he ought not to go to school, instead 
of setting himself up as the teacher of others. 
The reviewer in Tast’s Magazine seems to be 
inclined to think so; for, after quoting Mr. 
R.’s- extravagant notion of our building “a 
score of cathedrals each to illustrate a single 
flower!” an idea hardly reconcileable with 
sanity of mind; he says, “‘ There is not quite 
difference enough between this passage and 
nonsense for any reasonable purpose ; and the 
reader who gets nothing but this for his pains, 
after having accompanied Mr. Ruskin’s lec- 
tures, may reasonably think that his time. has 
been wasted; and if he intends to devote 
himself to the pursuit of architectural truth, 
he will look out for another teacher and 
guide.” 

All the more to be regretted, then, is it that 
he should have been cried up as the very 
best teacher and: guide, and ignorantly, or else 
treacherously, recommended as such to the 
public, or to those who are themselves too 
ignorant to detect, or be on their guard'against 
the various errors and absurdities which eon- 
stitute the staple of “ Ruskinism.” That Mr. 
Ruskin has his Jucid intervals, is not to be 
denied, but it is not every one of our readers 
that can distinguish between “ Philip sober 
and Philip drunk;” for even some of his re- 
viewers do not seem to have been able to do 
so. On the contrary, many perhaps admire 
him most, and think him then at his greatest, 
when he is at his maddest; and when, in the 
opinion of the sober, he seems to need, if not 
exactly “ a strait-waistcoat of perpendicular 
lines,” as he tells us our English Gothic was 
put into, a garment of similar name. 

TF have not been able to learn whether the 
“Seven Lamps” has been translated into 
any other language, or whether his doctrine 








* See p. 312, ante. 


‘| has excited any attention on the continent. 


If 


SS. $$ 
his: books have reached there, his fancife 
mysticism may perhaps have recommended 
them in Germany, but his opinions—more 
especially some of those now _ forth in the 
“ Stones: of Venice”’—must be utterly disre- 
lished by German architects. Nearly all 
of the numerous structures erected within 
the last thirty: years at both Munich and Ber- 
lin belong to those styles which Pope Ruskin 
‘—for he seems to fancy himself infallible— 
excommunicates and lays under ban. There- 
fore his doctrines will probably be stoutly re- 
sisted by German and other continental archi- 
tects, although they meet with scarcely any 
opposition professional men here at 
‘home, who, if they: dislike them—as some most 
assuredly must do—seem also to despise them 
as unworthy of refutation; notwit 
that they are now tauntingly told that: they 
will be compelled to adopt Mr. Ruskin’s views 
and doctrines, in spite of themselves. The only 
voice that has yet been boldly raised against 
him by an architect is that of the author of 
the “Something on Ruskinism,” who, if he 
has done nothing else, has inflicted seme. well- 
merited ridicule upon one who browbeats. the 
whole. profession, and seems determined: to 
bring them, and their works, and their teach- 
ings, into contempt. Are we to submit to the 
arrogance, or the public to be duped by a 
man who, setting himself up for a ss 
gravely assures. his readers that it ie “the 
Junction of architecture to tell us about na- 
ture!” Surely that sentence alone is sufficient 
to disqualify him, proving, as it dogs, how 
completely unfit. he is for his self-assumed 
function of teacher, since he mistakes the very 
nature of architecture itself. ZBrA.. 








THE NATIONAL SURVEYS, 
CIMIL SURVEYORS, 

AMonG the various benefits conferred 
society by the increased progress of civilisation, 
there are few more generally advantageous to 
a nation such as England than a correct survey 
of the entire country. The principal value of 
such a survey consists in its entirety, its uni- 
formity, and the accuracy of its details, and 
these advantages can only, be fully obtained by 
making it a national work, completed under 
the authority of the Government. 

The Ordnance Survey of Ireland, now nearly 
completed, is at onee the most perfeet, the 
most beautiful, and the most useful modern 
work of this character that hag ever yet been 
executed. This survey—so valuable. for all 
purposes of Raga improvement, for draining 
and cultivating land, forlaying out roads, canals, 
and railways, for selecting suitnble sites for 
docks and harbours, and for all other opera- 
tions of a commercial, agricultural, ov mineral 
character, calculated to.increase the wealth of 
the nation and | eo the circulation of 
capital and the advancement of civilisation, 
has already, occupied the Government X 
of twenty-five years, and is not yes quite 
finished. 

According to the same rate of progress the 
surveys of England, Scotland, and Wales will 
take upwards of seventy years for their com- 
pletion, by which time the entire face of the 
country will probably be changed, and the 
survey. rendered, in a great measure, useless. 

At the present time the suspension op com- 
pletion of the various railways, &c., has. thrown 
out of employment a large number of that 
deserving but ill-used class. of persons, namely, 
engineering surveyors, who have for the most 
part raised themselves above the op 
level of the profession solely by their own 
energy and talent, and upwards of 2,000: of 
whom are at the present time in a state of 
partial destitution, many of absolute want, and 
most of whom would gladly accept of employ 
ment at two or three pounds 
trifle for travelling expenses. If but one half 
‘of this number were employed, at the public 
expense, in the ordnance survey of Great 
Britain, the work might be efficiently eom- 
‘pleted in eight or ten years, and the money 
thus expended become the means of relieving 
the wants of a highly meritorious class. of the 





community as well as conferring a lasting 
benefit upon the nation. While thousands, 
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and even millions are annually thrown away in 
the several departments of the army and navy, 
and in. various branches of the civil service, 
would it be too much to call upon the Govern- 
ment for an annual grant for the completion of 
this important work ? 

If the surveyors of the United Kingdom 
were to convene public meetings, and present 
memorials to the state by means of deputa- 
tions, or through members of Parliament, em- 
bodying these sentiments, perhaps some in- 
ducements might be held out to the members 
_of her Majesty’s Government to cause them to 
listen to the prayer-of the requisitionists, and 
bestow some little attention upon the matter ; 
but as long as both they and the public are 
silent, the same dilatory policy will still be 
persisted in, and both the nation at large and 
th ies alluded to continue to be deprived 
of the advantages of the contemplated work. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Great exertions are being made to com- 
ie the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
n line, and a large number of men are 
ed on the works. At Cassington, about 
four miles from Oxford, upwards of .200 are 
employed in excavating and constructing the 
line, The Rugby station is being enlarged. 
Between 50 and 60 labourers are employed 
levelling a large piece of ground on the Rugby 
side of the ‘Trent shed, for the purpose of 
building an engine shed and other offices. 
Mr. Dunkley is the contractor.—From 
traffic returns of week before last we 
‘find an increase in the receipts of the fol- 
lowing lines over those of the correspond- 
ing week of last year:—London and North- 
estern, 1,080/.; London and South- Western, 
1,8007.; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 3,900/.; 
Bristol and Exeter, 800/.; Brighton, 2,660/. ; 
Lancaster and Carlisle, 575/.; Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 1,810/.; Great 
Northern, 6,030/.; East Lancashire, 1,000/. 
——~It has been announced that from 1st inst. 
ies were to be allowed to inspect the tubesiof 
the Britannia Bridge under guidance of an 
officer of the Chester and Holyhead company, 
‘from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m., Sundays excepted.—— 
A oorrespondent, “R. M.,” suggests, with 
reference to the recent fatal accident at Frods- 
ham tunnel, that a bell ought to be attached to 
every tender to announce the access of danger 
in various circumstances, whether in a tunnel, 
in a fog, or by night, to be used whenever the 
whistle is incapable of sounding the alarum. 








STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
NATIONAL DEBT. 


On the 19th of May, Mr. T. J. Brown, 
assistant secretary, read a paper on the national 
debts and revenues in proportion to the popu- 
Jation and extent of area of the various states 
of:Burope, The data of this paper were ob- 
tained from the “ Almanack de Gotha,” a work 
of Oberhausen, “ Reden’s Statistical Journal,” 
** Ritter’s Statistical Geography,” another by 
Rieliter, and the “ Conversations Lexicon,” 
published at Leipsic by Brochausen. The 
total amount of debt borne by the fifty-eight 
nese og states was shown to be 1,753,278,127/. 
of which the eight republics sustain three- 
twentieths, and the monarchies the remaining 
seventeen -twentieths. Every geographical 
square mile in Europe is burdened with an 
average of 9,740/. of the public debt, Ham- 

sustaining the maximum of debt in pro- 
portion to its area, and Russia and Turkey 
the minimum. And in proportion to the popu- 
lation of Europe, an average of £6.15 per head 
was indicated; in this case the Netherlands 
sustaining the mazimum and Russia the 
minimum 


The revenues of the European states yield a 
total of 207,301,752/.; of which 53,386,2931. 
is derived from the republics, and 153,915,459. 
or three-fourths, from the monarchies ; Spain 
holding the worst position as regards the 
amount of revenue opposed to the national 
Gebt, the interest upon which, at 5 per cent., 
would consume the whole revenus; whilst 

ia requires only a fourteenth of its revenue 
to be so applied. The paper was purely 





a 


statistical, and proved that it is not the amount 
of debt that undermines the state credit, but 
the want of the natural resources to cover the 
required interests, 





NORTH LONDON ARTIZAN SCHOOL FOR 
DRAWING AND MODELLING. 


Tue distribution of prizes took place on 
Wednesday at the North London School for 
Drawing and Modelling. The school has now 
passed through a twelvemonth of its existence, 
and accommodated from time to time above 
six hundred students. The school is gradually 
paying its way. The masters, working con 
amore, have much work and very little pay. 
The prizes consisted of valuable books on art, 
contributed by Mr. S. C. Hall, and were dis- 
tributed by the Rev. Mr. Laing. Short and 
apomnneate addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, and also by the head-master, Mr. 
Cave Thomas, 

IN THE CLASS OF FIGURE—FEMALE SCHOOL, 

The first prize was awarded to Miss Isabel Scott; 
the second to Miss S. Mottram; to be mentioned 
with praise, Miss Annie Essex. 

MEN’S SCHOOL, 

The first prize was awarded to Mr. Montague 
Scott; the second to Mr. W. Mathews; to be men- 
tioned with praise, Mr. Alfred Inman. 

IN THE CLASS OF ORNAMENT—#EMALE SCHOOL. 

A prize was awarded for the best shaded drawing 
to Miss Helen Byfield; a prize for the best outline 
drawing to Miss Eliza Bouton; to be mentioned 


with praise, Miss Fanny Harrison, Miss Esther. 


Cons, Miss J. N. Harwood. 


MEN’S SCHOOL. 

For the best shaded drawing the prize was 
awarded to Mr. G. Jessup; a second prize was 
awarded to Mr. E. Mullett; to be mentioned with 
praise, Mr.Gardner, Mr. Valentine Linnett. Sir 
Charles Eastlake has written upon this drawing, 
‘‘ If completed, might have been No, 1.’’ 


MODELLERS’ CLASS. 

In this class it was exceedingly difficult to decide, 
so closely has the prize been contested; it has, 
however, after a very careful investigation, been 
awarded to Mr. G. Robertson. 








STONE-WARE PIPES FOR CONVEYANCE 
OF WATER. 

Ir has been said that earthenware pipes 
would long have been used for the conveyance 
of water under pressure, had it not been for 
the difficulty which presented itself in making 
the joints good: it is certain that there have 
been substances used which have answered the 
purpose, but these have generally been found 
too expensive, and again difficult in application 
on a large scale. Having had occasion recently 
to give my attention to this matter, I have 
pleasure in laying before you the result, 

I have found that a joint made of a good 
quick-setting Roman cement is not only the 
best, but the cheapest which can be used, and 
these joints will sustain any reasonable amount 
of pressure, 

have set several lengths of stone-ware 
pipes, with the cement properly worked in 
with care, in a similar manner to what a 
plumber would make a lead joint, and have 
tested these in a hydraulic press, and have 
subjected the same to a pressure of 150]lbs. on 
the aqpete inch, Now, more than this is not 
needed; for, what these pipes are more ap- 
plicable for, is not so much a service pipe, 
as a main or mains from the reservoir, for it is 
here where the purer body is so much needed, 
as the water in some degree lodges in the main 
so much longer, and consequently when the 
body of the pipe is impure, as is the case with 
iron, the water cannot fail to be impregnated 
with it, 

I have found a difficulty in the testing of 
some of these pipes when being fitted in the 
hydraulic press, with the tightening of the 
discs, causing the collar or socket to crack 
entirely off with the pressure from end to end, 
but I attribute this to the socket not being 
formed with the pipe itself, as I have not been 
subject to the same casualty with those manu- 
factured with the socket attached under 
Spencer’s patent, which certainly for this pur- 
pose is valuable. 

As regards the expense of these pipes, when 


Ss 
proved, they are not one-third the price of 
iron. 

I trust, before long, to see water com 
taking up this matter with spirit, and t 
this medium supplying that greatest of bles. 
sings, water, in a purer and more w 
condition. M. B. Newron, 








ACOUSTICS.—ANTIGUA. 
Tue following is an extract from a letter, 
dated Antigua :— 
“They say ‘ Acoustics’ are not well under. 
stood by architects; as no recognised principle 


3 has yet been discovered. But, whether it was 


by accident or design, the hearing in this 
cathedral is perfect, and clergymen tell me 
they speak as easily in it as in aroom. There 
is not the slightest echo. It strikes me that 
the mode of building may have something to 
do with it, To guard against earthquakes, the 
uprights and principals—in short, the frame. 
work of the building—are left within the 

and then the outside is stone, whilst the inside 
is board, which covers the framework, Perhapg 
this wooden lining may act as a soundi 
board throughout, and its distance from the 
wall may deaden the echo. Might not some. 
thing of the same kind be tried in the Houses 
of Parliament, if it be true that the voice is lost 
in them?” 

The cathedral is built of stone, and lined 
entirely inside with pitch pine-boards. Dis. 
tance from the wall to the board, 1 foot. The 
following is the inside measure to the board. 
ing :— 

Length of cathedral, 157 feet (including chancel), 

Breadth, 52 feet. 

North transept, 27 feet deep, by 46 feet wide, 

South transept, 27 feet by 46 feet. 


Height to the top of the cornice, above the plate, 


23 feet. 
Inside of the roof or ceiling, which is circular 

from the floor to the top of the arch, 33 feet (or 

nearly). 








NOISOME REEK OF THE THAMES. 


THE river is the source from which three 
fourths of the water supply is deduced, and 
doled out to the inhabitants of this great city: 
it is the grand medium of mercantile trate, 
—and it is also the great sewer, or cloaca 
maxima, for two millions of citizens, and for 
as many more of the population inhabiting the 
precincts of the paternal stream and its 
tributaries. 

So vast a body of water as flows down the 
bed through a course of some 100 miles may 
be considered to be but little tainted with the 
sullage and drainage that are discharged by 
numerous sewers and creeks in its course: 
above Staines the colour of the water seems to 
indicate no very serious vitiation of the main 
current; however, let a trial be made, by 
taking a row in a wherry at eventide, about 
sunset, and the sense of smelling must be very 
obtuse indeed if powerful evidence be not 
registered on the olfactories of the abominable 
contaminatories which are mixed in our cup— 
the only diluent that is accessible to the mass 
of the people. 

Our tea is infused in it; our viands cooked; 
our toddy mixed; our milk watered with it; 
our beer brewed of it; and every liq 
aliment commingles with the filthy exuvie 
the foul and more foully increasing tide: we 
lave in it: the body linen of the multitude 1s 
steeped therein ; and when wrung out 
desiccated essences of poison envelop the 
breathing pores of the wearers. In fact, this 
corrupt element—which, in the dread epidemic, 
bore disease in its course—enters into every 
modification of our sustenance, and we are 
despite ourselves, enveloped in its influence, 
that the water of life is not the tributary © 
life, but of death. id 

Having been often overpowered by the fat 
smell of the stream when steaming bewees 
Hungerford and London-bridge, I esche' - 
that mode of transit to-the city, and set ; 
down to the account of the Sanitary ar 
seners, to their laboust for oe par ge 
Belgravia, or to the Backingham- 
or > the Fleet ditch, with the other exere 


mentary canals which yield their sie § got 





tothe tide. Long have 1 discontin 
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illizingand cheeringamusements afforded 
vs ™ t ial sculls ; but with a view of experi- 
menting on the quality of the river breeze, 
which formerly we called “a fresh,” I took a 
skiff, and with three or four friends shoved off 
at Battersea at 7 p.m., determined to reach 
Kew-bridge and return for a supper at the 
comfortable poy orton inn (Surrey side). 

The reach at Battersea was muddy, and the 
air heavy and dark: every creek before we 
came in sight proclaimed evidence of new ma- 
Jlaria, and, strange though it seem, each contri- 
puted a fresh variety of narcotic essence, 
plainly discernible as the effluvium from cor- 
ruption of a varied pest—dye stuffs, decayed 
vegetation, gas, bone, oil, and other countless 

dations, till approaching the Bishop’s Pa- 
jace in the broad Fulham reach, all the horrors 
of Pandora seemed to be amalgamated in one 

ing vapour. 

The om rushed as usual under the 
beams and bulk of Putney-bridge, and here 
a short reprieve was granted to the senses for 
about 300 yards, when again a vapour, thick 
and offensive as the Stygian lake, enveloped 
us, until, sick and disgusted, we took the shore 
at Hammersmith, and were glad to walk to 
Kensington rather than submit to the ordeal 
of a return by foul water, more foul in the 
heavier shade of night. 

-This description may appear overcharged, 
but it is true ; and any one who doubts it, needs 


. but to try the same row at the same hour to 


be convinced of the real presence of the hor- 
rible reek. 

-It may be considered very useless, or even 
mischievous, to find fault with matters as they 
are; and so it would ke if there were no mode 
of amending the evil complained of ; but there 
is a mode. The clear blue waters of the 
Rhone, those of the St. Lawrence, and other 
great floods, are the themes of admiration and 
delight: travellers describe them, and are in 
raptures; but on the great lakes from which 
they flow the population is scant: still the 
former river is muddy enough hundreds of 
miles before it reaches the Gulf of Lyons. 

. Along our Thames numerous towns dis- 
charge their sullage, and no care has hitherto 

taken to conserve the parent stream: 
the works (Azote) which have been established 
at Blackfriars (by Mr. Moffatt), show that such 
conduits of filth may not only be diverted, but 
turned to profit. 

There are not very many creeks and main- 
sewers, and these being the main cause of pol- 
lution, might be turned to account on the now 
established principle of azote manufactories ; 
whilst the numerous factories, mills, and depo- 
sitaries of nuisances along the river banks 
might be obligated to consume their own 
waste, by applying the deodorizing process, 
and converting it into a marketable commo- 
dity, as the factories of Macclesfield and other 
towns are forced to consume their own smoke. 

at the municipal authorities could effect in 
these communities in that respect might be en- 
forced in London with equal justice with re- 
gard to the sewage discharge into the river. 
owever it is accomplished, the conservancy 
of the Thames cannot be much longer delayed, 
for the increasing stercor will, in a few years 
more, render it wholly intolerable; and, with 
regard to the water supply for the inhabitants, 
it is already utterly unfit bor that purpose. No 
Process of tank reserves, or expurgation by 
ce, can make it a wholesome diluent 
for food, cooking, or washing. 
, Statistical returns prove that longevity is 
increased just in the ratio of the purity of 
Water supply; and the returns of the Sanitary 
d sufficiently demonstrate that the fearful 
Scourge of cholera followed the course of 

‘ames pipe-water in a ratio exactly in pro- 

— to that point of the stream (higher or 

r) whence the companies derived their 
Sources; Brentford being less fatal than Ham- 
mersmith, Hammersmith than Fulham, and 
that again less than the lower reaches; but the 

ulity was traceable along the open sewers, 
and in those neglected districts where there 
= ho vent, and where cesspools abounded, 
> i the ravages were still more remark- 


* The corporation discuss this subject, the 


Senate debates on it, and numerous parochial 
boards amuse themselves in disquisitions on 
filth and foul aquatics; yet we are none the 
nearer to pure water supply, and but little 
advanced in a system of general sewage. Those 
companies which have been doling in scant 
measure a disgusting commodity at a high 
price, are, as it would appear to be, incorporated 
im one grand and IMPOSING executive. 

The subject must be taken up by the public, 
or there is little chance of redress; br the 
spirit of jobbery seems to pervade all bodies 
constituted by Acts of Parliament, and the 
influence of wealth finds more sympathy even 
in the Legislature than the true interests or 
wants of the people. A 








Books. 


A System of Apparatus for the Use of Lec- 
turers and Experimenters in Mechanical Phi- 
losophy. By the Rev. Ropert WIL.uIs, 
M.A. London: John Weale. 1851. 

WaeEn the Rev. W. Farish was elected Jack- 
sonian Professor of Experimental Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge, he devised a 
system of mechanical apparatus, consisting of 
the separate parts of which machines are made, 
so adapted to each other that they might be 
put together at pleasure in the form of any 
machine required. When Professor Willis 
succeeded Mr. Farish in 1837, the apparatus 
had become useless as a representation of 
British machinery, and he was compelled to 
reject it; but seeing the advantages of the 
idea, Mr. Willis availed himself of the modern 
facilities for machine-making, and carried it 
out in a more complete manner. The book 
named at the head of this notice is a descrip- 
tion of the system, written and illustrated in 
such a way that all the parts may be con- 
structed by lecturers themselves or their ordi- 
nary workmen. Professor Willis has a pecu- 
liar aptitude for the construction of apparatus 
and models, as all will admit who recollect the 
models which served for the illustration of his 
lectures on ecclesiastical architecture at the 
Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, in 1847. 
It is stated in the book, to which we are refer- 
ring, that the system of isometrical perspective 
now so commonly employed, was first deve- 
loped by Professor Farish. The system had 
been previously used, but, Mr. Willis thinks, 
never explained. 





An Inquiry into the Operations of Running 
Streams and Tidal Waters, with a View to 
determine their Principles of Action; and 
an Application of those Principles to Im- 
provement of the River Tyne. By THomas 
Joun Taytor. London: Longman, Brown, 
and Co.: Newcastle, Lambert. 1851. 

THE improvement of the Tyne is a subject 
much agitated in the locality, and has led to 
statements of very contradictory character. 
Mr. Taylor’s ultimate object in the book be- 
fore us is a proper settlement of that special 
question, but for this purpose he seeks to 
elicit fixed rules or principles, and has thus 
rendered the volume useful to others than 
those interested in the Tyne. 

He enforces—what has been lost sight of 
by some writers—-that it is the flood state of 
rivers which is their really governing state, 
and shows how a few large floods in a twelve- 
month may constitute themselves the law- 
givers, as it were, of a river. 

“ There is not in nature,” he says, “any 
such thing as a feeble stream. It will be 
recollected, that an inch of rain is equal toa 
Sali of almost exactly 100 tons of water on every 
acre; wherefore brooks, regarded as insig- 
nificant, and which collect the water of only 
a few square miles of basin, may yet, during 
heavy rains, discharge very considerable 
volumes of water, and are then possessed of 
corresponding, and, indeed, surprising power. 
I have at this moment in view a brook which, 
in droughty weather, does not carry more than 
500 gallons per minute: it has an average fall 
of 30 feet to the mile, and a run of 6 miles. 
In a flvod state I have known this stream 
convey 22,500 gallons per minute, and it has 





higher floods than the one I happened to 





measure. However, let us calculate ite 
at the raté.of discharge mentioned, witdhone 
ascertained more towards the head than the 
outfall of the stream, so that the rate of dig- 
charge may be considered as below the average 
for the whole length of course. 

The total fall is 180 feet: the quantity is 
22,500 gallons, equal to 225,000lbs. per minute: 
the co-efficient for a horse-power is 33,000lbs.. 
Whence 

180 X 225,000 oh 
33.000 = 1,227 horses’ power. 


The whole of this large force.is absorbed by 
the resistance of the bed, excepting only that 
small remainder which gives motion to the. 
current; but it is not the less on this account: 
a living and actual power in operation, doing 
its full work as an aggr . We may con- 
ceive the entire force as distributed over the 
bed, every 100 yards of course absorbing 
nearly 12-horse power, and every 84 yards em- 

loying 1-horse power; and thus Nature 
beuties her large forces into smaller ones, 
which do her bidding gently. 2 

We may take an example of this kind from 
the Tyne itself. It is not unusual for this 
river, during a land flood, to disc 36 
millions of tons of water in 24 hours, bei 
equivalent to a net quantity of half an inch.of 
rain over the entire extent of its basin. The. 
highest sources are about 1,200 feet above the 
sea level; but the mean elevation of the basin 
may be taken at 500 feet. Now 36 million 
tons in 24 hours are 25,000 tons per minute ; 
and a horse-power being 33,000lbs., equal to 
14°7 tons, we have 

25,000 x 500 
aa = 850,340 horses’ power. 


A flood which rose, at its highest elevation,: 
a few inches above the floor of the house: at 
Ryton island, discharged, according to my 
calculation, upwards of 70 millions of tons of 
water in 24 hours (70,383,909), to which may 
be added the waters at the same time extend- 
ing over the Haughs, estimated at 9,874,286,— 
in all 80,258,195 tons, or say 80 millions of 
tons in 24 hoars.”\.. re 

* * * * * 

“ The gross power of the fall of Niagara is, 
according to Blackwell’s observations, equal'to 
that of nearly seven millions of horses: others, 
from different data, make it as high as ten or 
twelve millions, and even more. In fact, 
taking into account the constancy of its opera- 
tion, the effort of this great cataract will bear 
a comparison with that of the entire adult 
labouring population on the face of the globe.” 

Such of our readers as are inte in the 
operations affected by running waters, and in 
the conservancy of rivers, may consult with 
advantage Mr. Taylor’s book. ; 





The Book of Almanacs, with an Index of ve 
ence, by which the Almanac may be fi or 
every Year, whether in an Old Style or New; 
from any Epoch, Ancient or Modern, up to 
A.D. 2000. Compiled by Aucustus pE 
Morean, Sec. R.A.S., &c. London: 
Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 1851. 


Tercuson, the mathematician, in “ Select 
Mechanical Exercises,” gave tables for ex- 
peditiously calculating the time of any new 
or full moon within the limits of 6,000 
years, and Francceur, in “ Theorie de Calen- 
drier,” imagined the plan of uniting the thirty- 
five almanacs, and indicating the proper one 
for each year by an index. From these hints 
Professor de Morgan has constructed his 
Book of Almanacs, intended, in matters A age 
chronological, “ to supply the place of the o 
almanac, which is never at hand when wanted, 
—of the older almanac, which never was at 
hand,—of the future almanac, which is not yet 
at hand,—and of the Universal Almanac in 
every shape.” 

Briefly, the work is intended to enable any 
one, without calculation, to place before him- 
self the almanac of any year of old style, or 
of any year of new style, from A.D. 1582 to 
A.D. 2000; to enable the reader to decide 
on the moon-light of any month ; and to give 
short means of calculating always within two ~ 
hours the times of new and full moon for any 
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month of any year from B.C. 2000 to A.D. 


2000. 

Lo! the wondrous and unerring regularity 
of the works of nature. And,—“ Nature is 
but the name for an effect, whose cause is 
Gop.” 

“We need scarcely say for how many pur- 

these tables will be found valuable, or 
that the name of Professor de Morgan is suffi- 
cient assurance of their correctness. 


The Family Tutor and School Companion—The 
Family Friend. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. 1851. 

We can cordially recommend these serials to 

such of our young friends as would usefully 

invest a few pence weekly, or to their over- 
lookers who would do it for them. The first 

Will be a welcome aid to many strugglers. 


Penny Maps. Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly’ 

Tu: eenth part of this very cheap atlas has 
been published, and contains the Austrian 
Empire, Egypt and Arabia Petrea, Nubia and 
Abyssinia. The names of places are very 
clearly printed. 








PMiscellanea, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE METROPOLIS.— 
seventh report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into and consider the most 
effectual means of improving the metropolis, 
and for providing increased facilities of com- 
thunication within the same, has been pre- 
sented ‘to both Houses of Parliament. ‘The 
commissioners report that the parishes of St. 
Paul, Covent-garden, and of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-fields, having declined to contribute in 
any way to the progress of these contem- 
lated improvements, and the branch line to 
art-street having been proposed more for the 
Gonvenience of the locality than for the advan- 
tage of the public, all further proceedings 
having reference to the formation of this line 
should be suspended, until the parishes in ques- 
tion, or one of them, shall come forward with a 
reasonable contribution in aid of the same. The 
commissioners are also of opinion, that: the 
ning of a line of communication, leading 
eeey from the junction of St. Martin’s- 
lane, Cranbourne-street, and Long-acre, into 
King-street, Covent-garden, would both im- 
prove the condition of the district locally, and 
would also give to the public greater facilities 
im traversing an intricate and very populous 
portion of the town, and they recommend the 
éxecution thereof upon the following basis; 
viz., that assuming the first cost of the pro- 
sed main street to be, as estimated by Mr. 
ssn na 55,7631., the necessary funds for 
saab it into execution shoul be advanced 
by the Government ; that, assuming the net or 
ultimate cost of the improvement to be, as 
estimated 29,1167., such cost should be borne 
as follows :—By the public, 16,146/.; by the 
Duke of Bedford, as his Grace’s individual 
contribution, 10,0007.; by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, as a contribution from the parish of St. 
Paul, Covent-garden, 3,000/. 

Banavuet To THE ForEerGn Commis- 
SIONERs oF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
On Tuesday, the 20th, the Metropolitan 
Commissioners gave a grand entertainment at 
the Castle Hotel, Richmond, to the Foreign 
Commissioners then in London, and who must 
have been well pleased with their reception at 
Richmond, where laurels and flags of all na- 
tions were displayed in great profusion. 
Cheers were not wanting any more than ex- 

ns of “‘welcome;” and a congratu- 
ry address from the inhabitants was read 
on the beautiful lawn belonging to the 
hotel. About 200 persons sat down to 
dinner, including many foreign ministers. 
Lerd Ashburton occupied the chair, and 
animated speeches were delivered by the 
Baron C. Dupin, Lord Granville, the Belgian 
Minister, and others, The day was beautiful, 
and all passed off well. A little mistake was 
made by those who managed the dinner, in 
terming it an entertainment given by the 
Council of Chairmen of Yhe Metropolitan Com. 
mittees. It was contributed to by the Metro- 
politan Commissioners generally. 


A Worp asovt Contracts.—I have 
frequently of late seen advertisements for 
tenders in your paper with the following 
clause :—*‘The committee do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender if not 
approved.” ew I cannot help thinking this 
a mean and dishonourable way of proceeding. 
It would seem the committee, not satisfied with 
obtaining plans in the usual shabby way of 
offering a paltry premium (5/. probably), must 
put ten or twelve builders to the expense of 
estimating the cost of carrying out the design 
without the slightest certainty of being remu- 
nerated for their trouble. It would be a very 
small contract where the expenses out of 
pocket would be less than 5/. without any 
allowance for the contractor’sown time. What 
right have they to tax the pockets of con- 
tractors to the amount of 50/. or 60/. to ascer- 
tain the costs of their works, and then free 
themselves of all liabilities, should the 
amount be more than they are inclined to 
spend? I need not point out how they ought 
to act in procuring designs, that has been 
done already ; but when they are obtained they 
should be satisfied bya competent surveyor 
what the cost would be ; and then, if their in- 
tentions are honourable, let them, if they must 
have competition, obtain tenders stating what 
per cent. profit upon ‘the prime cost the con- 
tractors will undertake it for, the said cost to 
be computed by the surveyor employed by the 
committee, and agreed to by the contractor. 

Srarre’s Evecrric Licur.—Public curi- 
osity has been much excited to be made ac- 
quainted with the report of the committee who 
were appointed, so far back as August, to 
inquire into the adaptation of this light for 
general illumination. The committee having 
terminated their labours, the 9th inst. was the 
first time the exhibition took place of the appa- 
ratus, constructed with a view of testing the 
self-sustaining power of the mechanical ar- 
rangement adapted for the ‘continued develop- 
ment of the light, the sustaining power of the 
battery, and the cost of the whole. At four 
the light was set in action, it being understood 
that it was to burn for five hours and a quarter 
without interruption, that being the period at 
which the committee had expressed themselves 
satisfied that it could be continued for any 
definite length of time. From four o’tlock to 
six the light continued to burn with increasing 
brilliancy, giving successively a light, adjudged 
equal, the first half hour, to 200-candles, at five 
to three, at half-past five to 400, and so suc- 
cessively till the electric fluid came into its 
fullest action at half-past six, when the light, 
by the instrument used, developed the immense 
number of 700 candles, which intensity of 
light was steadily kept up till the experiment 
concluded at a quarter past nine o’clock. 
Coloured prints were brought from the im- 
fluence of the direct sunbeam to that of the 
ray from the electric light, in which not the 
slightest difference of shade of colour could be 
observed. The light of each was then passed 
through the prism which still further established 
their identity, as their point of junction could 
not be ascertained, thus proving its immense 
value to the manufacturer and exhibitor of 
goods. Before the company separated, a por- 
tion of the solutions produced by the action of 
the battery were drawn off and precipitated, 
and a white powder produced, which was re- 
presented to be of a commercial value sufficient 
to pay the whole expense of producing the 
light.— Condensed from Manchester Courier. 
To PREVENT OAK FROM SPLITTING.— 
In answer to the request of your correspondent 
“J. M. H.” for information as to “ what will 
prevent oak mullions, or any other work left 
of its natural colour, splitting from exposure 
to the sun and wind,” I would suggest to him 
that such a result would only be obtained by 
rendering the wood entirely free from moisture, 
and then immersing it in linseed oil, or some 
similar material. The first step might be in- 
sured by submitting it to the process of the 
Desiccating Company, whose office is in Grace- 
church-street. It would thus be especially 
prepared for the immediate absorption of the 
oil. I have had oak, British elm, ‘and ash, 
served in this way to my entire satisfaction. 





—I send you the following results of calcula. 


your correspondent “ Aquarius,” in a 
number of “The Builder.” The diameter of 


2inches. At the low level in the interyenj 
valley 13 inches, and no where less then at 
inches, These, it is to be observed, are the 
bores required by theory, and suppose the 
piping to be laid without any sharp turns either 
in a vertical or horizontal plane. To allow, 
however, for accuntulation of deposit, corpo. 
sion, &c. in the pipes, I should recommend 
the last 8,000 feet to be laid 24 inches, and the 
remainder 2 inches.—A. W. Maxtnson, 

EpvcaTionaL InsTiIruTIoN AT Botton, 
—A correspondent states that the Committee 
of the Church Educational Institution 
Bolton, who advertised for designs in Tag 
BUILDER some time since, have decided in 
favour of the design of Mr. R. H. Pottenyof 
London. The style is decorated. 

InstiTuTE oF ArcHiTects:—On Mon 
day next a conversazione (the first of a seri 
will be held, when the President of the Insti. 
tute, Earl De Grey, will present the royal gold: 
medal to Professor Donaldson. 

Market-Hovussr.—Srock port Comper 
TION.—The premium of 50/. offered by adver. 
tisement, for the best design for a Market. 
house, Stockport, has been awarded to the 
two designs, bearing the motto “ Haut et bon,” 
and found to be by Messrs. Stevens and Park, 

ADMISSION TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
The dean and chapter have appointed two in- 
terpreters to assist the ordinary officers of the 
edifice in explaining its chief features, 
There is no charge for admission. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTion will 
hold a conversazione at Lyon’s Inn-hall, 
Strand, on Friday, the 30th, when a paper will 
be read. This meeting is intended to be the 
first of a series, and is open to any provincial 
architects and others who may be in London. 








TENDERS 
For the City of London ‘Consumption Hospital. Mr. H. 
Ordish, architect. 
GUDING cs cvseecccvsiticcrsnevevese £13,427 0 0 
BO civarvecvedpvisesssavisttcstanve 13,209 0 0 
OOPS. 2. .cevecterddieccttecdecses 30,64 0 0 
PAGER sicciitescisrdeccesrecsse. vee 0, 00 
PRN fogs ctsnns¥ scene itesingeess 0, 0 0 
Industrial Schools, Highgate. Mr. Salvin, architect, 
JANSON 6. ccc ceseceeees Dat éade oid ows £4,444 0 0 
Lawrence ........scdceececees sees 4,384 0 0 
WOWNUEL cscscocsesscodeccepedbevtcese 4, 00 
Haward and Nixon ............ 4;337 0 0 
Appleford ..c.cccscseccssescceeee 4,290 0 0 
WIWIRO, ~ cacceccrcccccteereecees 3,978 0 0 
«SOE CLLLT PLE PLEEP ER EE Cec 3,970 0 0 
Halland vised. ivciivesess.teevens 37756 0 0 
PED as csiisitinnnn vovesisyaap tioting 3,729 0 0 
eel 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. — 


“H.H.R.,” “F, and B.,” “ An Old Surveyor,” “ M,” 
“'N. B. 8.” (we have not yet seen the design), “R. TS, 
“Ww. P.M.” “0, F., jun.” “3. B. W.,” (under our 
mark), “Sir W.J.,” “ Baron G.,” “B. 7,,” “Mr. A, 
“8, L.,” “Lover of Science,” “ R. J. 8.” (we have not 
seen the book), “J. A. W.,” ‘Old Subscriber,” “ W. ah 
“Mr. 8.,” “HH. H.R.” “3. H.,” “5. B.? 5." OR 
W. K.,” “A. EB.” (sent in error), “J. P. 8.,” “X. ¥.2, 
‘**Q. in corner” (the liability would depend on previous 
arrangement), “A Builder’ (Paving Commissioners’ 
Clerks are sometimes very pompous persons. We have & 
London specimen at this moment in our eye, and may one 
- exhibit-him). : 

ooxs. — Notices of vatious Books are unavoidably 
postponed. ; 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to 
“« Editor :” all other communications should be 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


TRAFALGAR - SQUARE. — The EXHIBITION of the 

ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN — Adie nme, Hight 
# 4 6 ng. 

o'Clock till Seven), One Shilling. Cai ; “— ANI GHT, RA, See 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAs INT Rae = 
h tee EXH 
Phe Society BS OW OPEN. at their Gallery, Pall 
from 9-0°*lock till dusk. A’ oe 
sion Is. JAMES FAHEY. 


¢ ‘OLOSSEUM .—Change of Panoramas.—- 
traordinaryv PANORAMA of LO: . 
painted one Parris will be EXHIBITED with the oth 
id Tea’ 
f 





WA 
BITION of this Society 
Mall, near St. James's 





moving Panorama of Lisbon and the 
hibited daily 
Nine o’clock, 5 a 





Oup Svs, 


f-past Sevet 
at Three. and in the eveains of Me Rhe now grand 
nh aad -price. 


Rie 


DeLivery or WATER THROUGH Pypgg . 


tions made with reference to the queries of 


the pipes at the point of delivery should be . 


rom ve 
by NIGHT, by Danson and U halt-nast Aine 
fred music fro: uring 
eve ing, Ww ee Senaervatorien. qxlbons, 0. ‘, are brilliantly 
Admission, on eveniaz, 23.; ¢ iiaren - 
Suse Earthquake in 1 i. 7 
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THE BUILDER. 











am tly 7 for the drawing- 
Now complete in one ye es 2, » eewrice L ~ 


UILDINGS. AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDIZVAL; 
BRaifices of the Nineteenth Century, and 
Being Tome of the rehitectural Works of the Middle Ages. 
By GEO, by yeti F. “~ “ 
Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Ai the ember of several Societies. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


effective woodcuts which have now appeared for 
byte y th the weekly sheets of our excellent contemporary 
The Builder must be me iiay to all who are the least interested in 
er tect if it were ae the show they make among their 
ane of the “ill in the. windows of the news 
venders, It will, we are sure, sure bev such as set a 
yalue upon these prints than an the emeral pemere they 
bien th eir first pee ror to have smooth and well-printed im- 
9 a very moderate price. In the republication now be- 
Ee with the advantages of glossy ink and 
by vin ty which some persons will be scarcely prepared 
assum who are not be Ay aware of the great? importance of good 
“This ch 4 eap and fevdsome re-issue of the vsiieteat cuts which 
from time ein The isan exceedingly 
bane apenre to ill We know that work is 
read and purchased by many at ar no connection with 
? here are, Lage class who Bg Ln 4 aware of the 
f its many such persons wi 
rae gia te " on re-issue of them, 
Iptive letter care, ani and accompanied 
mc enkgg +_ Art Journal. 
sad interest. Thearticles areable 
excellent.”— The Literary Gazette. 
in a separate and handsome form 
subjects that Nave been given in The 
; Ro ph baton, ths thus brought —— 
paratively sm: convenient com separa 
within » oot us matter of only technical or Tanapereley in- 
greatly bey rh Ra pearance that 
they scarcely seem to to be from the same D locks as before. The same 
illustrations, or the same number of them. a not have been 
brought out at the same price had not the blocks en already ex- 
ecuted, and had thay, nee wecvee eir purpose = a periodical 
‘an assured sale.”— 
nay re aralleled in the artistic world for cheapness as well as for 
utility and beauty-of effect.” “It is among the ompen aad the 
best works of the kind ever published.”— The Obse: 
“ This ought to be To ce by ot petronage, <, for it certainly 
affords, at a very moderat; oes Aayrd and variety of 
entertainment to the eye pa vit = the mind than has hitherto 
been afforded by an: povaier architectural publication. It appears 
tous a judicious p! Rom me ustrating new buildings, together with 
r date. Globe. 
oe copy ides, most skilflly carved out, Fine printing 
od i ct cet oe shout Girth 
nd fal ~=¥ e ces of the nineteen 
of some of the ar ‘ks of the Middle 


century, a0 tectural wor 
> and ne work will thus "worth fill a gap in pictorial 





aE 














terest,—the Troodouts ate 


= 


for we have ho popular boo! consequence on modern 
tecture. edizevel Seractutes, eT ebemg ave rarely been 
more effectively treated.” Beinn ye vay ronicle, 


See also the Civil Er 


the Morning Herald, 
Morning Advertiser, Bri 


Journal, 
ol pt Rey Bristol Mirror, &. &¢. &c. 
Also, 
and Artis'ic View of 
THE INTERIOR ¢ OF THE EXHIBITION 


BUILDIN 
fit for framing, price “only 3d. 


No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. May be obtained through 
any Bookseller. 


» This day is published, price One Shilling, 
ue ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE, 
Illustrated by. BON fooles and Diagrams. 


Professor of Drevin yond Perspective to the Honourab’e East- 
Tadia ny’s Military College at ‘Adtiscombe Author of a 
“System of Water Colour Painting, ” and Member of the New 
of Painters in Water Colou' 

don: WINSOR ana N EWTON, 38, Rathbone-place. 








STANDARD WORKS, » OF ee AT GREATLY REDUCED 
In 2 yols., imperial 8vo., price 22. 2s. cloth lettered, 


HE RY OF ENGLAND 
ran THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE : 1816 — 1946. 


y HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
In 8 vols.. yf Aa i 8vo.. price 51. 12s. cloth lettered. 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
1 i with many; Hundred Woodcuts, 104 Portraits engraved 


By, GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
at A COMPLETE INDEX to the WORK, by H. 
HAMILTON, Esq., of the State Paper office, is now ready. Price 


Tn 16 vols, imperial 8vo., Gepeanet included), 
Price 91, 12s. cloth lettere 
THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. of the Societ ty 
rk feat Difosion of Useful Knowledge. Edited by GEORGE 


vols. imperial 8vo.. price 21. 10%. cloth lettered, . 
Ri: FICTORI AL BIBLE; illustrated with 
hundred t t) 
= tn JOuN RCL ob ane re Woodeu 8; with origina 
London: WM. 8. ‘ORR, he GO., Amen-corner. 
NEW = FOR AMATEURS. 


ue ART of ETCHING. 





of 
By ALFRED og gs 

toond in with Fourteen Etchings, by the Author. Elegantly 

id in a cover, printed in gold ‘nt cvlours, designed by OwEN 


ne ay person who can draw, may etch. With the requisite 
als. ——— h are compara‘ively inexpensive, and a little ex- 

at can be easily self-acquired, amateurs may multiply 
“ for distribution among their friends, or authors 
 / cnet op = to nt er ome works, bane Retting yh of 

‘ost prominent items in the expense of 

simplicity of the art only'req: Sven 4 to be 
owe every confidence 


juiresto be more 
more sriensively practised. The publishers 

fer with p the present is the best work on the subject, and re- 

5 de to the Notices appended, which have been received 

from Journas which are universally acknowledged as first-class 

es on all matters relating to the Fine Arts. At the same 

apart from its intrinsic merits, the beauty of the plates, and 


mone 4 the binding, render it a fit ornament for the draw- 


seiko a of Mr, Kn y- 4. is chiefly addressed to the amateur. 
accom by some very beautiful examples, etched 

very effective.”—Art-Journal. 
little ag ger ao 
needle, groun: » liquids, &. 
mormis us, in the biting, ta fashion 
Beverelgn d ownwards, to amuse themselves in 
hing. The author has defined the processes 
etchings which eeapeny, his observa- 


tions possess as 2 - 
preheat A ey are in ‘a variety of st of styles, and com 


ti 





ect in Plate VII. is ve 

tress in’ ee ap Plate excellent The enon of ai” 

eflective su Plate ven with aes = end care id @ Prd 
(Hective subject of pe and animals is Plate X11 

“« 
This series unmistak 
comprises of th t brilli 

mat oa et nae rene wad by farthe most ctfective = 

of bran ranch of art we have ever had an 

mortar of ex co e aa ee instruction is con | W 

the getting-up e volume is 

a pale yt ite ‘binding ios see ‘rich and daintily 


?J3.&D. A. DARLING, 196, Bishopsgate-street. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, 


FROM TIE 


CONQUEST TO THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


WITH 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
Interspersed with some Notice of Domestic Manners during the same Period. 


By T. HUDSON TURNER. 
OXFORD: JOHN HENRY PARKER; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


=e een 





Beautifully printed in 8vo., price 7s. 6d., or postage free, 88. 6d., illustrated by 80 splendid Pictures, engraved by George Measom, 
DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


GILBERT’S DESCRIPTION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 
ITS ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY AND CONSTRUCTIVE MARVELS. 
By PETER BERLYN and CHARLES FOWLER, Jun., Esqrs. 


The Engravings depict the various peculiarities and novelties of this wonderful Building, as Mey 
e combined ambition of the Proprietor, Authors, and 


construction. 
by every Visitor to the Exhibition as an attractive and inte 


the pet a &., vsed oe its 


Artists, has been to produce 


resting memento. 


“The — exhibit, by means of a series of very clever cngrevings, its yifestrat prostess toa aha state.”—The Baa’ 


“ The book is based on public and professional docume: 


mittee, and buildings previously erected for similar a are also a By given." The 


“ We most warmly recommend this history of t 


‘oe The best designs laid before 
The Standard of 


“ The work embodies a variety of inberenieag eee the whole illustrated by many of Pe t illustrations in order to convey an idea 
e WO! em. t vi y 0 a ext en! 2 
The Weekly Dispatch, 


of the auxilliaries employed to facilitate and b 


to perfection this glorious work.”— 


LONDON: JAMES GILBERT, 49, PATERNOSTER-ROW. Orders received by all Booksellers, &e 





O FFICIAL CATALOGUES— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Second — of 
100,000 Copies a be sent to the Contractors immediately. 
le a Whole: ae Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 
29, New Bridge- sates, Bleck fiers, and at Hyde-park. 


his day, 
FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—SYN OPSIS 
ofthe CONTENTS of the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, 
intended asa Companion, to the Official Catalogues. 
By ROBERT HUNT, Keeper of Mining Recor 1s. 
Second and Tevige’ Edition. whe Classified Table of Contents. 





rip BROTHERS, oe joners. 
LOWES and SON 8, Pri 
29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and at Hyde-park, 


ATALOGUE of the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—JUST PUBLISHED, 

a NEW EDITION, including the Models i}lustrating Foucault’s 
Experiments in proof of the Earth’s Rotation, as demo 
daily; nearly 100 Ingenious Deposits from the Gas-fitters’ Asso- 
ciation, showing the at economy in Cooking by Gas, with per- 
fect ventilation, a3 well as its application to other useful parposes s ; 
and also a great variety of other Models and Works of Art recent! 
deposited.—The Belemtific Lectures include Music by_ Frederic! 
Chatterton, Esq, &c.—Open every Morning and Evening.— 
Admission, 1s. ; hh Halt-price. 


Third edition, much een Fe ready, foolscxp 8vo., price 
2s. » or post free, and dedicated, by special permission, 
to the Right Hon. the Bi Farl of Carliale, 

INTS to ALL ABOUT to RENT, BUY, 
or BUILD HOUSE PROPERTY 
Ry FRANCIS CROSS, Architect. 
“Every man or nearly so is about to rent, buy, or bufld ‘a ‘house, 

and in whichever case he ad himself Mr, Cross’s *‘ Hints’ w 

useful to him.”—Athenew: 

To be had of T. NELSON, Paternoster-row ; or direct from the 
Author, 23, Moorgate-street, City 


In one very thick vol., 8vo., price 2. 10s., the Third Edition of 


R. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 

MANUFACTURES, and MINES: containing a clear 

Exposition of their Principles and Practice. Third Edition, cor- 
rected throughout, with 1,241 — 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES: being the Second Edition of 
jon Ure's ‘Supplement to Third Edition of his “ Dictionary.” 
Vvo., price 1 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 














NEW AND a Dorie onay. OF SMEE’S ELECTRO. 


Just published, in One Volume, ens a ‘with Blectro- 
numerous Engra ood, price 10s. 6d, cloth. 


FLLEMENTS: of ‘of “ELECTRO- METAL- 


By ALFRED SMEE, F.R B Burgcon to the Bank of England. 
Third Edition, correc! considerably enlarged. 

“Mr. Smee’s ‘ Flectro-Metallurgy’ is by far the best work that 

he has written, ard, for completeness of information, it is superior 
to: on the subject.”—Literary Gazette. 
“This is by far the best miakeal on the interesting subject to 
which it relates that we are acquainted with ; and accordingly we 
recommend it either to those who seek for inst-uction in the art, or 
to those who intend > prosecute it for purposes of art or manu- 
factures.”—Daily New 

London : LON GMAN, EROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


and 





MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 
The Five Treasuries, eae pope Geb, top io ores cloth ; or 128, each 
bound in em 

"PoE TREASURY ‘of “KNOWLEDGE, 
Knowinne, Library of Reference; a Compendiam of Universal 

THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
gure. x. copious Portable Encyclopedia of Science and the 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 
ae A ogg Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 900 Wood 


“THE E HISTORICAL TREASURY ; an Outline 
of Universal History: with the separate History of. everv Nation. 
THE BIOGR: APHICAL TREASURY; com- 
prising above 12,000 Memoirs. New and carefully revised Fdition 
(1851) ; corrected throughout and extended to the. Present Time by 
the introduction of very numerous additional Lives. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS., 





MR. THOMAS TATE’S NEW WORKS, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth. . 
N the STRENGTH of MATERIALS; 
containing various original and useful Formule, ae 
getty ayplied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 
amas 


By THOMAS TATE, 


Of Kneller Training College. Twickenham ; late Mathematical 


day is published, price Is. 


()BSERVATIONS on the DEFECTS of 


the PATENT LA 
nn the reform of th WS of this COUNTRY, with Seanudne 


i HINDMARSH, 
WILLIAM BENNING an and’ 09.” bag Pe ye 
shers, 43, Ma 


Just published, price 9s. a Correct and Highly- finishea viewer 


\HE NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER, 
graphed, = fe te Palace, by an eminent Artist aud Titho- 


METCHIM, 20, a Westininster ; and all 








ON A SUPPLY OF WATER FOR LONDON. 
On Wednesday was pub eek Sro, with © Map and a few Woot 


A GEOLOGICAL ENQUIRY RESPECT. 
ING the W ATSRERERING STRATA of ie COUNTRY 
| me Fhe Met - with  ceegnee copecially to the Water 
u 0! e Netro 
ply of th seme ingress rosea 
5 oun N VOORST, 1, FPatementer-sow 
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HURCHES of the MIDDLE AGES.— 


By HENRY pad werd and J. 8. CROWTHER, 


On the Ist of J all bb publighed Part XIIL 

n the 1st of June nex containing 
further Ilustrations of Heekington Church ; the beautifal 
Pointed earn ¢ Mate Ones dnd th 

Pointed Churc t Frampton, 


webenscx. ca Raeens L186, Fleet-street. 


the Magazines, price 


TH: "ARCHITECTURAL QU QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Cow — 
ntroductary em ty a Architecture. 
e Exhibition an Saemene 
in Ecclesiastical Architecture. - 


] 
n 
Desi 
R and “ The Stones of Ve nice.” 
Museums at Home and Ab: 
and Classification. 


omenclature 
Domestic Gothic Architecture in 


Germany. 
a and Authorship in relation to Architecture. 
Assyrian Architecture, 
Notices of New Books. 
Classified 


List of Books recently F publishes, 
Retrospective Review :—Chevreul on eet 
cle, 2 Furniture, &.— Tools and :— Materials 
trivances, Patents, &. 
gKORGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s Chureh. 


Just completed, in Gus i poe = 8vo., 2. 2s.; large paper 


THE DECORATIVE: ARTS of the MID. 

DLE AGES, ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL. 

y HENRY SHAW, F.S.A.. 
Author of“ Fee and Decorations of the Middle Ages,” 

“ Mn ‘Shaw prgrrenes met mh unetried fection 4in 
his Decorative Arts a the iddle Ages. | = 
the splendid tenth « of Re so mog y io the 
lection formed at eee ie comesree eens, Senne, 


hee = Eo Titaton arpa ca i weety of the plates. should 
ice, and 
der it extensively, noe nee he ‘admirers ‘of f ancient art.’ art 
Jour: ‘nal of the Ar “ang c. 1850, 
X1 and + wre re published this day. Subsoribers 
rans ‘eohntoa to complete 
WILLIAM PIOKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


REID'S pita gd Bi AND BUILDER’S PRECErTOR. 


HE “YOUNG SURVEYORS PRE- 


PTOR: a clear and om rehensive Analysis of the Aft 
of Ane hitectural Mensuration oe @ familiar 

by which the student may teach himself to the 
tities, and waihe of ovety 4everigeion of builders’ 





He noble 
ce 9s., plain; 




















dimensio) 

work, To w hich eee’. refixed, Instructions for out Bills of 
Quantities, Speorfi ons, &c. Illustrated and afd by plans, 
eections, diagrams, &. erms, 





Witha Gioamay of T 
By JOHN REID, Surveyor. 
London : AYLOTY and JONES. 8 Pi 





*,* The entire stock of the work was ased of the Author 
by the Publishers, Aylott and Jones 
A NEW AND TY ILLUSTRA WORK TO 


BE aes E x Z0ns oS 
On Saturday, the 7th o: June, wi by 


possess, 
=e of = most re 
work, 


Vi Bt wees | in the fr first sie of Iiiion a most per- 
fect and fect and compendious view ph A oP reat “Ba % 
ing, 








Prof d Lect Chemistry in the National Society’s bition—its history 
Training Coll ~Battersen ; Author of * Exerc ises on Mechanics | ¢ associations ; 
and Natural Philosop ag ihe besides com; vings of — most tvotigeble objects in 
“The book conteins the results of new ont important knowledge | machinery, mani res, natural a and works of art. 
resented in a small compass.”—. Thus, in one view, exhibited py 
“Phe et otation 2a; a to be big ehoom, =a the emer eee rae rd Pooias of ees great idea idea a nouns 
B e book. we Britain’ 
cane fat be to bet ne polpong! engineer.”—Philoso- Tied pine, i is the fteuton of 3 JOHN nN CAssBUL to render 
same Author, in for coats 
The PRERCHPERS of MECHANICAL PHI-| . 1LL STRAT Sp Bhrnrron wit ra a Paes yee 
ae oh applicd to PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 12mo. with an repo ee Parts 
"Orders sh given at once to secure the First Numbér, 
"The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 12mo. ay oh. 


with numerous Wood Engra’ Price 
Le TONGMAN DROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 








Les FA the will be extensive. 
aos E and 1 Fe ere 
London : J OHN CASSELL, o05, ‘Strand, andall 
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Berea MUTUAL L LIFE OFFICE.— 


blic Bay barnes invited to examine ad. 
ig be on. pee pelicies are 


fem this ice — App ioe — Apply to CH AMLES fart alan, JAMES THICKE, 





L POLICIES INDISPUTABLE. 
NGLISH and CAMBRIAN LIFE 
. SS SOCIETY. 
Poteet five are, void in cases of suicide. 
os amd oe ‘and other seourity on on terms more 
vanities ae g La rei ge oe advan!ageous 
Prompt narmient ofall aims Resident Manager and Actuary. 
ROFESSION AL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Admitting on waters p a + ee class and degree to 


f Tundred and F and seven 
ace ataaas ae RENAE TRS a,b 
Wii wrends of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. bs 
of settlement, by 


vo Su clauses in ion deed 
itn tear sa to @ one-tenth of the 





Thousand Pounds, 


—ie there thief fof ager aged and distressed erties epee for Pah, 
who have paid rs’ peomtume, § ad dows and 
mise lag tae aoe Se 
ween en the ca) See, invested by them. 
policies and free of stamp duty. 
of oy extremely m moderate. 


extra to or ee at (in time of peace) 
Be “erent, oo ot 2 Good Hope, and the 


phe cases remunerated i their report. 
a tin al ca ~ uindets, a accidents, in- 


| Paget Assurance CORPORATION 


— by ROYAL CHARTER, in the reign of 


Georre tt LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange. 
— Office. No. 10, t-street. 
—PETER HARDY, . FB. 
THIS cuiPon arn \N has effected ASSURA NCES on LIVES 
for a period of O HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEAR 
Fi IN VURINGES effected at moderate rates oo every 


Gegeription of +a 
INE 1831 sui CES af the current Rie remiums of the day. 
JUHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 


anon ag me we — PANY, 8, New Coventry-street, 
Leicester-sq ,ondon Rue ironchet, Paris ; incor- 
ova ma eek Py —— ond sth Vict, cap. 1 
Diseased-as well ~ , Healthy Lives, 
Ives deal — ~ f-3~ noah other offices accepted at equitable rates. 
every Thursday at 2 o’cluck. Pro-pectuses, 
Berane ag and any.information furnished on application to the 


Notuary or 
WILLIAM HENRY SS Actuary. 
_. WILLIAM NuRRIS, Secretar. 


LOANS ON EQUITABLE TERMS. 


ONDON MUTUAL LIFE. and GUA- 
4 RANTEE SOCIETY. Head Offices, Moorgate-street. 
London, ep by Act of Portlamens, oth a yore 
Fund of 50,0002. ranted upon approved personal or other 
secnrity, in Comneahon with a life assurance, for periods not ex- 
ceeding three ws il Applications addre-sed to the Secretary, and 
endorsed “* ” will be regarded as strictly confidenti *and- 
mect Sod cearanton Prospectuses. tables of terms of 
honesty guarantee, and every other information, on application at 
the Society's Offices. By Order, 
GEORGE RAY tad Chairman. 
JOSEPH TUCKER, Vice-Chairman. 
March, 1851. HENRI C. EIFFE'S Secretary. . 
The Dircctors are ready to receive applications for Agencies from 
Y of resp bility and industrial energy of character. . 











Assurances-granted agai: 
sanity, eee seehue Eiiction. bodily and ental, at 
A libersl commission allowed to : ee 
eee Ti a or 
Me tables and t fullest information, rR hea ob 
tg clientions “ Company, or of any of their agents. 


AM WARD moles rege Resident Manager and Actuary. 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE 
Ree yo ee eo 
apd St. David-street, Edinbu' 


CAPITAL—ON “" ee 














DIRECTO 
Jeorre sartes Hindley, Esq., M.P. 
‘Thomas Bousteld, Fea Alerman | y pomnne S768 “Esa Ps 
John Dixon, i | Hon. Ghares Pe villiers MP. 
y > d in 
Fietaed Fiene Eet Edward rd Wilson, Esq. 








AUDITORS. 
‘William Hunter, Jun. F nee 1 a eck, Eat —e Dawson, Esq. 


seas OE pe 7 are “LLD. Actuary. —David Oughton, Esq. 
Surveyors. a Davies James Harrison, Esq. 
te ot Btobhen % Walters, Esq. 


iene ER m~ the Assurance of 1001. payable at death. 














25 20 I 35 | 40 | 45 
“Se eestsl Aes] far |] Ao 
zee ¢ following are amongst the distinctive features of the Com- 
1. Entire ‘iom of the assured from “tla and ex- 


anita from the mutual I fiabilities of partnershi: 
II. Payment of claims guaranteed by a capital i 000, 0001, 
In the —s ed —1. Assurances are effected 0: 

d non-participating tables, on ascending and de- 
sca Pag honey periods, eS by policies pee at the 
ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previonsls | in the event of 

3. Premiums paid annually, half yearly, or quarterly, in a 
Mmited number of payments, in one sum, or on increasing or 


icles o iy | oon ee scale immediately interested in 

the ¢ Whe age of th 
of the > aasured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
vrioies ag speority not forfeited by duelling, suicide, 

or the exeqution 


toeiened 
In the FIRE out Judical sentences —Houses, furniture. stock in 
trade, Meee merchandise, dere rat in docks, rent, and risks of all 


desoriptions i insured at moder 


“Dither Hoe Nien tot to he fe se 
ren fae Poles allowed to to solicitors, quetionsers, and 


ww oon eens cows security, and the 





strect ; 2, Royal Exchange. buil 
ices -_ pier nite Capital 1,192, —, ‘Auneal 


ms paid since 
te enaltmen t of the Office, 2,00 
Presipent.—The — Henoarbl EARL GREY. 


v. J AMES SHERMAN Chairman. 
HENRY BLENCOWS CHURCHILL, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


enry B. Alexander, Esq. 


PROVIDENT LI LIFE OFFICE, 50, Re ont 


> Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
dd, Esq. George Round, 
ir D. re Bart. Frederick Squire, Esq “1 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone. 
omas Maugham, Esq. Capt. William John Willits 


JA. Esq.. Managing Director. 
_ Paysrcran.—John Maclean. M.D., F.8.8., 99, Upper Montague- 


ontagu juare, 
Twentieths of the Profits are divided among the 


EXAMPLES OF THE E NCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. 














sas bea ite | 
o jum uently, rt! 
Policy. | Insured.| Original Premium. nee AD annually. 
&. £.a 4. &. d. 
1808 2,500 79 10 10 extinguished. 1,232 Hy 0 
3811 1,000 3319 3 ditto 23117 8 
* 1818 1,000 34 16 10 ditto 14 18 10 








EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHE 
~ LICIES. 4 





Total with addi- 
tions to be fur- 
ther in 





aS 





























J B. WHITEand SONS advise purchasers | 57 


e@ of PORTLAND CEMENT to ascertain if an article now 
selling under that name at a reduced price be the real Portland 
Cement or a spurious imitation of it n't the shape-of a Lias Lime. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT, madein London 
from the Bion on plied “from the Mulgrave estate. is well 
known for its _ ick ing properties and fine natural colour, 
which have distinguished itt for —_ years as the best Cement for 
Casting and ‘all ornamental , 2, — Manufacturers, J. 
WHITE and SONS, Millbank: reek, Westminster. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 

for internal stucco, are employes very advantageous): in 

place of toe for skirtings, — traves, and panel mould ngs. 

and for in-door flooring, i fstone, The peculiar properties 

of PARLAN Cement ew of ite being painted or pap: a “7 
within afew hours of its application, ane thus render it an 

percent onberitaes for common plastering in those cases where od 

ay som pes tee pend of finish are easeniial.—d> B. WHITE and 

rate bank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'S 

Cement, t Licensees of PARLAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


ys 5x B. WHITE and SONS, possesses : 11 the pro perties of 
the best = Cement, but has rey ‘advantage over that material 
frost. as a stucco, it docs not 
vegetate or jon green in dam asuntions. and requires no colour- 
ing. Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, nd cone 
four to five measures of sand to one of aot, and is ed by 
trial to become: harder and stronger in these eens ons than 
Ronee Cement with but one measure of san'. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminent!y hydraulic bp we ies, 
point it out as the fittest material for bui/ding sea and embank- 
ment walls, the Hning of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths. and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistence to water are 


ee 
fanufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank street, West 
Re and 36, Seel-street. Liverpoo' 


ORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 

Imperial ie UANTITY. NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDAR AS. FRANCIS and SONS, Cement 
Works, Nine Pow} Sed ng 




















PORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
ARUP URES ROBINS, yay ASPDIN, Son 2, 
4 — DIN, a Co, Sg mene 


to No, aot, pace 4 a aise Nos, 

343 Proptey! 351, 1 of “The Builder,” ‘or accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, nace the pret supe- 
riority of their Comment is manifest. This Cement has been 
roved for upwards of eoents, oan in me Thames Tunnel 

resist the action of water; it in its cementitious 

| Sawer ga ge er, — more durable than any any other description of 
ement ; it green ; nor is it 


vegetate, oxydate, or turn 
affected heric influence whatever t the climate, resist- 
ing — Tite noth wetion © frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 


to si: = inten For all purposes that Cement is appli- 

cable the ‘Proprleto hallenge competition.—Orders rece’ ives by 

Hours. BOF he ABPDIN. and Go Company, abo ted Banatactory 
Northfleet, Kent, and the Great Scotland-yard, 

also at their Depdt, 46, Hanover-street, Licarpeel. 


South Wharf, Paidington. 


ORTLAND CEMENT. _ FREEMAN 


and RICHARDSON have much pleasure in introducing 
to the trade = above su’ or CEMENT, being of uniform colour 
and quality (a desideratum never before attained in Portland 
Cements). It possesses extraordina: Lamang as A qualities 

resists the action 0 of frost and heat, and is pn range 
other Cement; does not vegetate, turn , or ae tp Chae, sey 
with which its eminent hydraulic pro ropertien stamp it at once as the 
first Cement of the day for work w all the above ne queues are 
requisite. It is manufactured = “the only principle Portland 
Cement can be, and contrary to the <a 7 oyu Sat forth — those 
who have hitherto wnt e monopoly. y R. 
GREAVES, at his Works, near the Riven) an ~4 A. a to 
of the kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 
le. 


OMAN and other CEMENTS.—Manu- 
factured by F M. BLASHFIFLD, snecessor to the paten- 
ees. PARKER and WYATT. who. in 1796, first introduced 
PARKER'S ROMAN CEMENT, which has now for upwards of 
fifty — ively used in of the public and private 
buildings and other works in this counfry and throughout the 
world. Among the more recent works in this country where it 
tae be ~~ } 2 os since of presen t proprie x peceme 
he mi nam e Lyceum an ‘ames’s 
Then'res, the Carlton, rm, and A: 
ad crbunsh, sy | bahay ad baer a bt 
Petersbu e B useum, the Yo. inster, the Ro: 
Exe! og ent Column, and the New Honses of Partin. 
men y. applied, it is the moet pereet and seene- 
mical Cement for hrdraulic works known ; and, when used as a 
stxcco. it will resist the action of heat M4 frost. mod anyebey 
from damp. As a mortar for brickwo' other 
material, Ena is NEARLY AS CHEAP 1 POR “SUCH ' wo K AS 
MORTAR MADE OF ORDINARY LIME. nny yo 
masonry where —! indurations is important, so 
se 











rye 
174 
ehestetenanu Seems tls ieee Ohm 7m 
in wns of e 
nited Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and 
50, orent-atrect.® ’ 





PARIAN | CEMENT for internal use, to be 


ED IN A FEW HOURS. APERED 
WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS — CHA WA RLAS PRAS k 
SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, Lon 


REAVES’S PORTLAND: ROMAN, and and 


LIAS CEMENTS.—The above possess ore Cemen 
property, in an eminent degree, and are unequalled fo: all hydrous 


GREAVES'S GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME. 
REEMAN and ye eee Y. 
Office, Warwick. . hart. Paddington, 


FROMAN CEMENT. and PLASTER of 


PARIS 
S 








a an 
TUSCANY WHARF, ir» Regents Canal, Kingsland-road, 
eaediadiinacn WHARF, Great Cambri siden 


KINGS | WHARF, New Wharf-road, Batt! 
ad wn Seer eee me 
Hiik, Al RTIFICIAL STONE, POTTERY WARE &e. &o, 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL Boye a ie PLASTERING 


This invaluable ‘high a has now et Wy 4 





——<—<—. 





fall 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional 
0 per cent., allo’ about forty minutes for working, being 
ess than one-tenth tad, = of other omens ofa similarnature, 
therefore worked ‘er facil ty. Re tonne 

mous saving of fall THIRTY-THIE EB PER: its 
tages es ore cannot admit of doubt. Specim ie 
ooeettees and applicanivty to . plain ant pare 


the Cemen' 
of core STEVENS and 180, at their Plasterand Cem 


88, on.— meee Derwent Mite 
‘N.B. This Cotsent will receive paint or in few beats 
after the completion of the es by the plasterece., pores 


JOHNS and CO’S 
PATENT PERMANENT STUCCO WASH 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 


JOHNS and Co. Mv ote eke some important dmaprovements’ 
in the manufacture of th useful material, con en ee 
to the Byer of the Trade ona the Public generall 
srvcn vantogs over er ae rary Wash or 
Hos CCO or BRICK WORK. It is a Stone Colour, but 
ted to any other “DOBS i T WASH OFF—is per feat 
twenty-four hours, & non-absorbent, is 
eee for Railway oitatens, a ome tenons, 
Boh ——~ Prisons, &c. one cwt. ware xe yards 
ree ee rs,and MAY BE "EX POR ED WITH 


HNS and CO,’S STUCCO CEMENT.—This net, 5 
wee t reduction in price, and its pulteirenens for internal 
well.as external surfaces, places it above all other materials of its 
kind 5 it sah aa Gualities ; may sy painted or nee 

a 3; never blisters, cracks, or yesetetes : ome 
as hard as cagtene’t 3.and may be eaned with ba "3 and 








lf 


a 


iy 








i 


The merits of the PAT NT are for its sypliection 
N pone an gl kinds, ‘and te eral Pel ncn | 
umerous and ev 0 
be obtained, on sppitenton = » the Sole t. PHILIP P Hany 
at the Warehouse, 23, 8 ard, Upper 


allowance to wholesale ateiee 
LIME WORKS, aVOULDHAM, near 


THOS, FREEN and do —. to < * baiiders, 
and oynens, that they ‘have purchased the 
WOULDHAM, on the MEDWAY, of Mr. z W. 
and are wants prepared to supply GREY, CHA 
LIME upon very reasonable terms, either by the barge 
roms their Works or in small Nantiiies from their Wharis, 

TUSCANY WHA ARF, REGENT’S CANAL, KINGSLAND. 
ROAD, London B EEN’S ARF, 
Hack NEY OA KINGS WHake, NEW WHARF ROAD, 

BATTLE BRIDG 


, REY-STONE LIME. ag Brothers, 








Merstham Lime Works, near BX. on to 
Builders Lane others a list of their prious for jrclgate. ace 
rey-Stone Lime 6s. 0d. per Yard, or 23 
aH fo, for Manure 4s, i ditto ato 





Ditto, Ashes...:.. 18. ditto 

B ditto ........ 38 to aitto 

In not Jess than Six Yard quantities, and put on the Railway for 

all goods stations on.the London and Brighton, and South-Eastern 

Railways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply hot from 

th freed fo ob ti the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Sti and 
elivered to 


& 
s 

















r Cash. on delivery :—7s yard at the stations or 
works ; ss 86 pery pare Om delivery ek p48 he jad ess than 
2-yard quan Book off, t paid 














month Callesti ohare fi a Oe wart to 
the Best —Address, ‘Mersthan, wirke ual Croydon ; or You! 
place, Old Penn gy 





d Tile Wharf, 
Brick, Cement, Lime an: 

sy 
Greaver'y J _ Lias as Limo an 


th Wharf, 
IAS CEMENT oy a “beautiful crhame 
colour, free. from vegetation, does not 
= none description of Modelling and Casting, an 


LIAS LIME te. 
As Concrete and Mortar for Foundatioas, § rs, Dock Wi 4 
is far superior to a. other ben «ys enter asit sets a8 
stone under water, and * thoro ened to I 
The beet by J area few of the ces a i) 


thoroughly tested :— 
The funnels Evdge Docks, Stations,jand all the foundations 
on the Great way 
. "J. an ac Cunrer, Bsqs., Engineers. 
All works on the Great W Westera Re Railwa: Wa gin 


The London and B tom aed Sou th oust Ex extension, 

The London and Bi et Bast apes 

Litktwtwatte 

ttittee = 
Ditto, 


aalaaic secon” essrs. Waker and Burcsss. Engineers. 
Hungerford, Windsor and and Datchet pepervemness Bridges, 


AGE, Esq.. E ’ 
Woolwich and Ch 
The London and St. stham Dowkyaris 
Liverpool Docks, and Ramagate “eae firand Junetion, 
Regent's, and other Canals; Imperial, Commercial. and othtt 02! 
Works ; Kast London Grand Ju: West ty Pris0D, 
and other Water Works; Exc Gal Beenengns 


Billingegate Improve t, and other 
aids ee "Sh Bewnrg, oue? Esq., Architect. 
wers in the Metropal 
£. Fonsten, Bea Boginet. 
County Asylum, Co’ 


Stell, W Denes, Esq., Architect. 
é. Bankr, Esq., Architect. © 


1 Neen H. BE. Kxnpatt, Esq,, Architect. 
Mansions at K: 








as to allow for it of of 

tenacity and hydraulic propertics, and with which the most pres maf 
works in Lancashire have ex Hamelin’s it 
Mastic, or Oil tay es which be immediately after 
use. Also Martin’ Keene’s Ce-vent, Port!and 

any seezee of inenees ae macy pots tg ted 
bine &c.—Man' Mill-wall, Poplar. ts, Commercial. 

<a wey rai, Boole Coun’ ouse, 3, New 


street, Mark-lane, — ty. 





n, 
4 m, Eisa., Architect. 
Ath Club House, witch has stood the 
wien Club Hous, Wich hg apt he Se SepeOR 











